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Routes to tour in Gemnany||t0 C^CttTUin StibuttC 


The Castle Route 


German roads will get you • 
there. But why miss the sights 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget- 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles? 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long. It runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem- 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at- 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem- 
berg you really must not miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 

Come and see for yourself the 
German Middle Ages. The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. • 
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r k Germans* fractured relationship 
with VE Day, the anniversnry of the 
i5of the Second World War in Eu- 
ip, Is becoming increasingly appar- 

i 

Ikassumption is, of course, that the 
name Allies have unlimited reason 
bctlebraiing the 40th anniversary of 
h German capitulation and are not 
qkinlhe Germans* cleft stick, 
ttc Germans in contrast are torn hc- 
feelings of liberation, mourning 
ripiilt that make alt German bids to 
nwthepast seem so hopeless. 

the French and British govc ni- 
ton have now decided to scrap pomp 
fjfflcmnsiance so ns not. as M. Mit- 
piput it. to overtax the “heart and 
of the Germans. 

ftis consideration may be (and is) 
fad by many as an enci imaging iu- 
wof how closely iiitegiaied the (ier- 
in the West. 

hen so, one may still wonder wheth- 
** French President's idea is the 
Treason for self-resttaim. 

York limes wrote in a ri— 
editorial that the United States had 

^iiiiiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiKtiHiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiK 
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^Shl and a reason to celebrate 

America could do worse than 
ms* . fractured feelings 
| . . Germans view the anniv- 

S ,Cr ms», and in relation to 
jteii: 0 i ec, ives. the war ended in 
"8 defeat, a ncur-disastcr. for 
r *cies. 


Britain and France went to war in 
l l J39 to defend the freedom of Poland. 
They hud no immediate territorial dis- 
pute with Hitler. 

Their decision to declare war on the 
Third Reich was based mainly on the 
need to defend from totalitarian hunger 
for expansion the smaller countries' 
right to self-determination. 

It is to Britain's eternal credit that it 
unflinchingly upheld this wartime ob- 
jective and more than once rejected 
peace moves by Hitler. 

Britain refused to consider peace 
terms after the defeut and division of 
Poland and even after the capitulation 
ol France when it stood entirely alone 
against a Eurasian land-mass controlled 
and shared by the two dictators. 

That makes it even harder to appreci- 
ate how far short of this war objective 
the outcome was, nlthough it is easy to 
imagine that in view of Hitler's crimes 
idl efforts were increasingly concentrat- 
ed on merely defeating him. 

But how could the West possibly for- 
get who they Imd joined forces with to 
attain this objective? Mow could it for- 
get that it was Stalin who had enabled 
Miller to wage war in the fit si place? 

Mow. indeed, could it forget that it 
was Millet, not Stalin, who broke their 
pact and forced the Soviet Union to side 
with Britain, and later America, against 
( ic r many? 

Mow could it possibly go as far ax to 
cede eastern Poland to the Soviet Un- 
ion. virtually ratifying in retrospect the 
borders agreed by the terms of the 1939 
Kibhcntrop-Stulin pact? 

President Roosevelt, in a combina- 
tion of self-importance, naivete and 
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cynical thought- 
lessness, has long 
been known to 
have made Stalin 
virtually every con- 
cession he - de- 
manded. Churchill, 
who never entirely 
lost sight of Bri- 
tain's initial objec- 
tives, gave resist- 
ance in vain. 

Roosevelt told one 
person who warned 
him against giving 
away too much to 
Stalin that he felt if 
he gave him (Stalin) 
all he could without 
asking anything in 
return he (Stalin) 
would be duty- 
bound not to annex 
territory. What was 
so disastrous was 
that Roosevelt did 
more limn give him what he could. Nine 
nations totalling nearly 1 1)0 million peo- 
ple came under Soviet hegemony be- 
tween 1944 and 1.949. 

A series in the Hnmburg newsweckly 
Dvr Spiegel only recently cnlled to mind 
the blackmail and bnrbarous brutality 
with which the Soviet Union set about 
this task. 

The course of events also testified to 
the guilty indecision with which the 
democracies betrayed both their own 
objectives and the hopes of others. 

So only the Soviet Union has any real 
occasion for celebrating the anniversary 
unconditionally and, tellingly, many of 



Kohl recalls Bergen-Belsen 

Former Inmates of Bergen-Belsen gathered with eeveral 
thousand people this montfi on the elte, now marked by 
an obelisk, near the town of Celle in Lower Saxony, to 
mark 40 years since the camp was freed. Chancellor 
Kohl spoke, saying that the shame for what had hap- 
pened would remain. (Pholu: dpa) 

the current anniversary celebrations 
date back to a decision by the CPSU 
ccntrnl committee Inst June to celebrate 
VE Dny as a feat of liberation in world 
history second only to the October Re- 
volution. 

Externally the event presents an op- 
portunity of recalling that the Germans, 
albeit only Germans- in the West, were 
erstwhile enemies. 

Internally it provides a- wide rouge of 
ways in which to marshal the time-ho- 
noured system of special shifts to dem- 
onstrate Soviet power and have Mos- 
cow acknowledged in the old Byzantine 
Continued on page 2 


Germans still in quandary over 
end-of-the-war anniversary 


P resident Reagan is visiting Ger- 
many for three reasons which have 
little to do with each other. 

First, there is the Western economic 
summit in Bonn. 

Then he wants to underline Gcrinan- 
Amcricun friendship. 

The third is to recall the 40th anniv- 
ersary of the end of the Second World 
War and the Germans' liberation from 
Miller’s dictatorship. 

Taken individually, each of these 
would have given Bonn enough prob- 
lems. 

The Western economic summit 
might suffer from the geographical and 
perhaps provincial confines of Bonn. 

President Reagan's lour of Germany 
is likely in be fraught with security 
risks. 


It is likely to trigger demonstrations 
and political unrest and thereby Upset 
the picture of harmony il is hoped to 
present. 

As for ceremonies to mark the 40th 
anniversary of the end of the war, the 
Germans themselves still don’t know 
what to do. 

They are still sounding out the op- 
lions. 

There are some far-reaching reserv- 
ations because, after all, it is not easy 
to celebrate one’s own defeat with the 
victors. 

Even for those who are convinced 
the war’s end meant liberation for Ger- 
many, there are still the practical diffi- 
culties of when, where and with whom 
to celebrate. 

Many, including the Bonn govern- 


ment, are still learning the ropes, and 
now President Reagan has been in- 
volved, with inevitable and unfortun- 
ate side-effects. 

The embarrassments now include a 
letter from the CDU leader in the 
Bonn Bupdeslag, , Alfred, pregger, cri- 
ticising US Senators because some sec- 
tions of American public opinion hap- 
pen not to. share his, Dregger’s, views. 

That is one way of creating- the im- 
pression that bids are under , way to 
make domestic political capital out of 
the affair. . 

it would have been best for Bonn 
■and Washington not to have tried to do 
three things at once. 

■They would then at least not have 
been in such a predicament, but now 
they are, they will probably have no 
choice but to go ahead with the pro- 
gramme. 

They are unlikely to find the going 
much fun. 

Achim A felchers 

(Westdruischc Allgerieine, Essen, 22 April 1985) 
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W hen lenders of the seven major 
Western industrialised nut ions 
ineel in Bonn for what has come (<> be 
known as the Western economic sum- 
mit the peace movement and the 
Greens plan to hold an “alternative 
summit", as a tribunal to pass judgment 
on Western economic and military pol- 
icy. 

Bonn being bound to be unsettled, 
the Social Democrats would like to 
gain themselves a hearing by holding 
demonstrations of their own. 

The Christian Democrats made their 
voice heard before the summit when, 
together with the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches, they held a meeting enti- 
tled The Economic Summit and the 
Third WoHd: Joint Future for North 
and South? 

Yet many Christian Democrats, not 
to mention people of other party-poli- 
tical persuasions, wondered what the 
point of this particular exercise was. 
The CDU, Christian Democrats crit- 
ically argued' had no need to hold a 
“happening” of its own on the summit. 

The organiser of the meeting, Karl 
Laniers, replied that the CDU had ev- 
ery good reason for. taking the econ- 
omic summit as an occasion for a clos- 
er look at relations between the Third 
World and the industrialised countries. 

Herr Lamers is a Bonn MP and 
chairman of the CPU development 
policy committee. 

It wasn’t just a matter of the future 
of the developing countries, he said, 
who were hardest hit by international 
economic upsets and failures yet not 
represented at the summit. 

The CDU had to demonstrate at the 
meeting that its development policy 
was comprehensive, dealing with all 
the political and economic aspects of 
Third World ties. 

The CDU leader, Chancellor Kohl, 
was to make this point clear in a funda- 
mental policy address on development 
policy. 

As Bonn Chancellor Herr Kohl has 
so far been as little inclined to commit 
himself on development policy as his 
predecessor Helmut Schmidt, who was 
a latecomer to North-South policy. 

Development policy debates in the 
Bundestag are usually held late in the 
evening. Chancellor Kohl, like Chan- 
cellor Schmidt before him, lends to be 
conspicuous by his absence from the 
rostrum. • 


Continued from page 1 

manner as the East Bloc’s liberator. The 
most the West can do is to recall its re- 
solve (better late than never) to resist 
Hitler’s plans for world dictatorship and 
to regret that the resolve was aban- 
doned so soon. 

1945 was a victory year for democra- 
cy but also ' the greatest-ever defeat for 
the democratic principle in support of 
which the West went to war. 

In February .1943, ' Ernst ' Jilnger 
wrote, the word Stalingrad was often 
seen 'chalked on walls in Paris. 

“Who kndws?” the poet wondered. 
“Maybe Stalingrad will mark the be- 
ginning of the end for the walls of Pa- 
ris." 

Over and above ceremonial routine 
YE Day remains riddled with contradic- 
tions for the West, victory and defeat in 
one. 

Hitler’s end may be celebrated arid 
the war dead called to mind. But from 
then on the questions arise. 

Joachim Fest 

(Frankfurter Aligemcine Zeilung 
fiir Deutschland, 20 April 1985} 
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Sideshows promised for the 
Bonn economic summit 
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So policy pronouncements have been 
limited to passages within full-scale gen- 
eral government policy statements. 

The churches have for some time 
been keen to hear more From the Chan- 
cellor on development policy. What he 
had to say in inaugurating the Roman 
Catholic fund-raising campaign Misere- 
or in 1983 was not enough for church- 
men committed on development policy. 

But the Chancellor has for some time 
said he is willing to outline a detailed 
viewpoint on Third World policy at- a 
gathering in which the churches take 
part. 

The Chancellor’s Office evidently felt 
the eve of the Bonn economic summit 
was a suitable opportunity. But the date 
was set at short notice. 

Church authorities wondered wheth- 
er they should accept the invitation to 
take part extended by Herr Lamers, and 
not just because so little time was left 
for joint preparation of the meeting. 

They had even greater misgivings 
about making a .public appearance in 
the Konrad- Adenauer-Haus, the CDU 
head office in Bonn, alongside the one 
political party. 

They didn't want to create the im- 
pression (hat the churches saw eye to 
eye with the Christian Democrats or the 


E ven if economic trends are favour- 
able the developing countries’ com- 
bined foreign debts will still total over 
$600bn at the end of the decade, a 
World Bank gathering in Washington 
has been told. 

On the basis of this IMF estimate the 
interim committee of the International 
Monetary Fund and the development 
committee of the World Bank met in 
Washington in mid-April to review rel- 
ations between industrial and develop- 
ing countries. 

The emphasis was on debt problems 
of the developing and threshold coun- 
tries. Bonn was represented by Finance 
Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg and 
Economic Cooperation Minister Jurgen 
Warnke. 

Debt strategy as pursued over the 
past two and a half years has proved ef- 
fective. of 50 Bonn feels. 

Bqt the crisis can only be considered 
as having been surmounted once the 
major debtor countries are no longer 
dependent on preferential terms and 
rescheduling. 

They must, a report drawn up for the 
Washington meeting said, be able to 
meet their borrowing requirements in 
the normal way, meaning at market 
rates. 

IMF experts say the developing coun- 
tries may succeed in reducing their 
debts from the present $970bn to about 
two thirds of this amount by the end of 
the decade. 

The Bonn government remains will- 
ing to collaborate in coping with debt 
problems via the so-called Club of Paris 
and the IMF. But it is keen to ensure 
that the IMF does not become a deve- 


Economic Cooperation Ministry on 
development policy. 

The churches maintain a critical ac- 
companiment to development policy as 
practised by Bonn, although friction is 
not as serious as it was when Jurgen To- 
denhofer was the party’s development 
policy spokesman. 

At the time of these upsets much of 
the groundwork for a smoother rela- 
tionship was laid by Volkmar Kohler, 
who is now parliamentary state secre- 
tary at the Economic Cooperation Min- 
istry. 

For many years the churches and the 
Christian Democrats have compared 
notes in detail via the Joint Conference 
on Church and Development represent- 
ing Catholic and Protestant aid groups. 

The Joint Conference liaises with ail 
major social groups and political part- 
ies, including the Greens. Talks are held 
in private and in small groups. 

The public appearance alongside 
leading Christian Democrats was a 
departure from the way in which views 
had previously been exchanged. 

Church misgivings about holding the 
meeting were eventually set aside on 
two grounds, the first being that the 
Joint Conference could take part inde- 
pendently and, it was argued, partly in- 
fluence the course of events. 

Second, the meeting in itself repre- 
sented an opportunity for development 
policy. Influence indeed went so far that 
the Christian Democrats accepted 
amendments to the draft of CDU gener- 
al secretary Heiner Geissler's opening 


IMF: another go 
at fighting 
foreign debt 

lopment finance institution on a self- 
service basis. 

Bonn feels a number of IMF features 
need emphasising: 

• The fund provides payment aid, not 
development aid. 

• It helps to finance temporary pay- 
ments imbalances, not the chronic var- 
iety. 

• Its main sources of funds must be 
paid-up quotas, not special drawing 
rights that exist solely on paper. 

• Funds must only be allocated on such 
conditions as the IMF sees fit; there 
must be no more special or extended ac- 
cess. 

• Long-term debts must be reduced. 
Herr Stoltenberg outlined German 

views on IMF finances while Herr 
Warnke represented Bonn on the World 
Bank’s development committee. 

On the eve of the meeting Herr 
Warnke warned against underestimat- 
ing the explosive force of African coun- 
tries' debts. 

They might not yet be substantial in 
comparison with Latin American debts, 
but African debts could soon assume 
Latin American proportions in relation 
to the limited potential of many African 
economies. 
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speech suggested by the Join, Cai , 
ertcc. ^ 

The agenda also ensured that aUt : 

rcsentatives would be given an adeoS 
hearing, and all speakers were vT 
state the Third World’s case by J* 
mg whin the developing countri^ 
peeled of the economic summit. 

they appealed to Wesicrn leadeni 
the summit not. as on previous J 

IITm l °° ,iUlC at,em M 

the Third World. 

The churches had no intention of hi 
mg harnessed to the CDU’s elccti 
campaign machinery or of taking mi 
n party-political publicity event. ■ 

They didn’t just want to let off ^ 
before the Bonn summit, as onespofo. 
man put it. Critical debate wastoaiiti 
the public more keenly aware of dfe 
por lance of Third World policy in it 
context of in ler national economic^ 
cy and world affairs. 

If this aim were achieved, a gaifoJ 
jointly sponsored by the churcbttij 
the CDU would be justified. 

Church representatives set pa 
store by Chancellor Kohl. Themerefo 
that the CDU leader and Bonn Chant*, 
lor was to make his first developed 
policy speech at the meeting made ik' 
event significant. 

Herr Kohl stood to gain by me? 
clearly outlining the development poE^ 
of the Bonn government and his paq 
Did he put the opportunity to good eu 1 
At the time of writing that remained^ 
be seen. 

It would certainly he a great pityifdi 
joint conference were to have been ju 
one of many at which development d 
aficionados and policymakers wen a 
their own and took a further appoint: 
ity of repenting teased-out argumefi 
and tarnished phrases. 

Klaus Broichham- 

(Frankfurter AllgemeineZ<mj 
fiir Dcuischlnmi, lHAprill^ 


home affairs 


Star Wars debate reveals 
split coalition opinion 


fk Bundestag has debated the issue 
[ of whether the Federal Republic 
^ take pari in President Reagan’s 
a Wars research. 

Chancellor Kolil has given a eondi- 
ialyes io the American invitation to 
to part, but many more questions rc- 
yijio be asked before agreement he- 
art final. 

He debate not only hardened otli- 
toi between the government and the 
^position, it also revealed slight dif- 
iices of opinion between the CDU/ 
W faction and the coalition junior 
uiiM.theFDP. 

Despite these differences, however, 
4 parties support the Chancellor's 
Jdoul agreement. 

1 Bdbre making his decision, the Chan- 
lit explored all aspects of Bonn ptirlici- 
-m as well as the SPD objection that 
ie Strategic Defence Initiative could 
mdo the Geneva disarmament talks. 


Bonn is strongly in favour of thioi-j 
ing markets open to give developing 
threshold countries an opportunity d 
earning in world markets the foreign? 
change they need to service their delft 
The German government is alsoinfr 
vour of giving the World Bank belief*, 
ccss to national and international cajt; 
tal markets to enable it to refund 
smoothly. 

Last year the World Bank raud? 
the German market 18 per cent, ® 
roughly DM5bn, of the cash it needed? 
replenish its finances. , 

Tendencies toward bilateralism^ 
protectionism arc seen as a serious « 
stacle to favourable international eco* 
omic development. 

The 92-0 vote in the US Senate ^ 
ising Washington to undertake 
measures is seen as the writing on the , 
So in Washington and at the 
economic summit in Bonn the uei®j 
government urged speeding up P re H 
ations for a fresh Gait round. J 
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Official view 

G erman industry is to he consult- 
ed before any final decision is 
;&n'bn Bonn’s invnlveiiiciil in the 
Stf Wars project, says Chimi-cllnr 
Ml. 

; He said in a statement before the 
kfldfsiag debuted the subject that 
b possibility of European enoperu- 
b would also he investigated. 

A party of experts would til so he 
!| aito the United Stnles to make un- 
fc-spol- Inquiries- almut research 
Millions. 

'lo addition, 1 shall take adrnutage 
^President Reagan's visit lo Europe 
Jfoms the matter with him,” said 
■Qiinccllor, 

Ht said the Strategic Defence In- 
jure research programme was ju.s- 
tfwaiid In the interests of the West. 

It offered a clmnce to dutclop u 
strategy based on long-term 
J“ ce ral *wr than the deterrent 
** ° r m «tuiil destruction. It in- 
therefore the likelihood of 
,“ rivc nuclear disarmament. 

No one knows if this hope nil! be 
Sf*' But ri No now would not he 
. the responsibility which we 
w th* future of (his country.” 
strategic stability between 
^ St ani * unity of the 
®rn Alliance, both politically and 
Really, must be ensured, he 

Nato strategy of flexible re- 
, must remain unchanged as 
T** 5 there was no alternative wav 
[pealing war. 

Fof us,the central point ofSDI is 
control, B he said. 

Persistently present our 
^tnera 08 0f thlS t0 our Amcri ’ 
Jjjj , lo P Priority is a drastic rt- 
** llie n “clear offensive syx- 
both sides. 

• Alliance, in assessing the 
boij r| n , ln itiative # should seek to 

Kt , and make USB of lhe 
show determination and 
jp^undedness to strengthen the 
* of the European allies.** 

L 4 0bwk «Nachrichien, 19 April !9»S) 


The Chancellor also stiic.1 that it did 
not follow thiil research and develop- 
ment would lead to missiles actually be- 
ing stationed. 

The acquisition of new technology for 
West German industry, if Bonn does 
lake part, played an important role in 
the Chancellor's decision. 

His cautious statement was coupled 
lo this reservation, because Bonn wants 
first to sound out if full technology 
transfer is possible with the United 
Stales. 

Kohl’s intention from the start is that 
West German and European research 
should take part in the programme in- 
volving an exchange of technological 
knowledge. 

The Chancellor has made it clear lo 
Washington that West Germany will on- 
ly take part in the research if a fair ser- 
vice in return can he expected. 

Ho resisted the temptation to play the 
strong man. Hut his statement was clear 
enough to indicate to President Reagan 
wliai was understood in Europe by real 
partnership. 

Although the Opposition rejected the 
proposal, it does not ohjcct lo Euro- 
pean participation. 

Kohl, with his conditional “yes" is be- 
ing much more realistic. 

He knows that nothing will dissuade 



Chancellor Kohl... conditional Yea to 
Star Wars research. (Photo: dpa) 

the United States from going ahead and 
pouring $80 million into the project. 

Whether Bonn, London or Paris says 
yes or no, America will go ahead with 
the research programme which is aimed 
at using laser beams to destroy hostile 
missiles in flight. 

Kohl's vote on technological grounds 
carried with it an element of political 
cunning. By taking pah, Bonn ensures a 
conditional right to a say in the pro- 
gramme. 

This right could lead to a powerful 
balance between East and West, parti- 
cularly if the SD1 programme is laid out 
on a Geneva negotiating (able. 

Bodo Schulte, 

(NordwcJt ZiMtung, Oldenburg, 19 April I9S5) 


Chancellor Kohl manages to do 
a good shore-up job 


R econciling differences of opinion is 
a difficult task for the leader of a 
coalition. 

In the Bundestag debate on the 
Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) Clmii- 
cellot Kohl managed lo do it — lie unit- 
ed the pro-SDI in the C'DIJ/CSU and 
those in the EDI 1 who lend towards say- 
ing no. 

This inevitably meant that the gov- 
ernment hud lo fudge its Statement a 
little. 

The government is in no position lo 
be absolutely clear on the issue. 

This was shown in the speeches. 

Both speakers from the CDU/CSU 
right, Alfred Drcgger and Hans Graf 
Huyn, do not necessarily represent their 

[ i i'. ■{ ' .• i : - : .•••■ ••• 1 
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parliamentary colleagues in this debate. 
They said West German participation in 
the project was essential on moral, mili- 
tary and technological grounds. 

Huyn hit out at the FDP's Helmut 
Schafer, saying that nothing hud been 
heard from him of the joint decision 
made of "a basic preparedness to parti- 
cipate” in the space programme. 

Alfred Dregger said of the Social 
Democrats that that they were “so prej- 
udiced that they were just oriented to 
Moscow’s wishes." 

These two CDU/CSU men did not 
offer in any way “a factual discussion" 
which is what Gcnscher called for in his 


Strauss goes 
on offensive 
again 


Nordwest 

VZeitung 


said i here was nu similar pica in favour 
of the SDI programme in the speeches 
made by Gcnscher and Schafer, 

In Gcnschcr's view an answer to the 
technological aspects of SDI participa- 
tion was necessary, through this aspect 
was nut central, he said. 

Gcnscher made it quite clear that for 
him there were still many questions out- 
standing in political-strategic areas to 
be able to accept responsibility for West 
Germnn participation in the “Star Wars” 
programme. 

Because of FDP opposition, the 
Chancellor had to hedge in his govern- 
ment statement to keep the unity! 

this was clear when Dregger toned 
down his commitment to a cautious par- 
ticipation, going along with Kohl’s state- 
ment: the West German government will 
explore the possibilities of participation 
in the research programme in conjunc- 
tion wi|h European partners. 

The differences within the coalition 
remain unchanged since the Chancel- 
lor’s speech in Munich at the defence 
conference, despite the official of(er to 
participate from the Pentagon. 

The fact that various CDU/CSU 
speakers at the end of the SDI debate 
bothered to underline coalition unity 
shows how affected the government 
parties are by the differences of opinion 
in their midst, 

Helmut Kohl’s problem is not the 
fundamental opposition from the SPD 
and the Greens, but the faint, but con- 
tinuous murmurs of dissent frofn the 
liberals. 

KuriKister 

• (Siiddcutsche Zcitung. Munich. 19 April 1985) 


I t is usually foreign affairs that irri- 
tates Franz Josef Strauss, chairman of 
the Christian Social Union, the Bavar- 
ian wing of the governing conservative 
union. 

Now he has caused raised eyebrows 
by seeking talks with Chancellor Kohl 
over a range of domestic issues. 

The list of complaints is long, running 
from the right, to demonstrate to the 
Auschwitz Lie affair. 

The CSU thinks the government is 
losing its way on domestic issues. 
Strauss’ intention is getting at the Free 
Democrats, junior coalition partner. 

A prominent CSU member in Bonn 
said the FDP must be told what goes 
and what doesn’t. 

it is, then, not surprising that the 
agreement last December between 
CSU/CSU and FDP legal experts on the 
reform of the right to demonstrate was 
described without farther ado by the 
Bonn CSU state organisation as a “draft 
of a compromise”. 

According to the official wording the 
FDP let themselves be talked out nf the 
much- disputed prohibition against dis- 
guise in demonstrations and talked out 
of apparent concessions in the parlia- 
mentary dealings about identity cards 
that would be secure from falsification. 

Since the coalition negotiations in the 
spring of 1 983 the positions of the gov- 
ernment political parties are practically 
unchanged. A few senior CSU members 
would concede that in some ways mat- 
ters arc “bnsically improved”. 

Discussion .between the coalition 
lenders has got much better since Mar- 
tin Bangeniann look over as chairman 
of the FDP from Hans-Dietricli Gensch- 
er. 

The relationship between Kohl and 
Gcnscher has not been disturbed by 
this. 

Despite coalition discussions there 
dre still as many gaffes as ever. 

Bangemann recently unleashed a 
storm when he unthinkingly expressed 
the vjew that the government's pensions 
policy had not been fully revealed! The 
matter has just be6n cleared away, so it 
is said. ... 

Bangemann obviously enjoys a good 
reputation among CSU ■ members. 
Nevertheless the public image of the 
coalition is more confused than clear. 

' But there has been a lack of clarity 
and leadership for a long time. 

The points can be quickly listed: Con- 
fusion about the Strategic Defence In- 
itiative, differences of opinion on early 
retirement for armed services officers, 
confusion about pensions policies and 
differences of opinion on legal policies. 

It does not help to ask the Chancel- 
lor. Leadership is demanded from him 
and not just within the guidelines set 
down by Basic Law. Strong speeches in 
the Bundestag are no subsitute for this, 
parliamentary parties in Bonn are say- 
ing. 

This complaint is being made not on- 
ly by the FDP and the CSU but from 
within the ranks of the CDU itself. 

Karl Hugo Pruys 

., (Nordwesi Zeltung, Oldenburg, 18 April 1985) 
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Libyan arrested after man 
is shot dead in Bonn 


On Easter Saturday a 29-year-old Liby- 
an, Fatahi el-Tnrhouni, shot and killed a 
30-year-old fellow-countryman, Gcbril 
el- Den all, in a Bonn city-ccntre street, 
seriously Injuring two German bystan- 
ders. Denali was an opponent of Libyan 
leader Col. Gaddafi. Tnrhouni has admit- 
ted his motives were political. 

A few hours after the Bonn murder 
an uneasy suspicion struck officials 
at the Bundeskriminalamt, or Federal 
CID, in Wiesbaden. 

At 8 p.m. it notified the North Rhine- 
Westphalian Interior Ministry in 
Dusseldorf that the man arrested and 
charged with murder, Fatahi el-Tarhou- 
ni, could be the same person as n Libyan 
by the name of Tahurni who for weeks 
had been known to be planning to kill 
an opponent of the Libyan regime in 
Bonn. 

He had now done so and clearly been 
advised by a man who was known to 
have worked as a gunman for the Libyan 
regime in Italy. 

In a memo wired to all relevant police 
departments the Bundeskriminalamt 
had warned the authorities well in adv- 
ance that an assassination was planned. 

It had even included a list of 10 peo- 
ple, including Denali, the gunmnn could 
well have on his hit-list. 

At the same time the BKA said that a 
Sahib Rashid was likely to be Tatuum's 
parrner. 

The authorities ought by this stage to 
have been warned. Rashid is one of the 
three men who rank alongside, or may 
even be superior to, Libyan secret ser- 
vice chief Younis Belgassem in Tripoli. 
He is wanted by the Italian police for 
the murder of another Libyan. 

His name was circulated by Interpol 
and he was arrested by the French po- 
lice in 1 983. When the Libyan authorit- 
ies virtually held two French citizens 
hostage, the French authorities eventu- 
ally deported him to Libya. 

The Italian Justice Ministry had be- 
forehand taken good care not to apply 
to the French for him to be extradited to 
Italy. 

Libyan exiles concluded that Col. 
Gaddafi's killers were virtually at liberty 
to move around Western Europe as they 
saw fit; otherwise foreigners in Libya 
were likely to be harassed. 

At the end of March several former 
staff members of the Libyan people's 
bureau, as Libyan embassies are knqwn, 
in London are said to have met in Brus- 
sels to coordinate fresh moves against 
Libyans in exiie. 

The conspirators were men who were 
expelled from Britain after the shooting 
outside the Libyan embassy in London 
and are reported by opponents of the 
Libyan regime to have been in Munich 
too in the New Year. 

Libyan exiles in Germany have come 
to suspect, by a combination of specula- 
tion and inside information, that the 
Bundeskriminalamt maintains fairly 
close ties with the Libyan authorities. 

Suspicions have been known to reach 
the point at which the BKA is said to 
have prevented the arrest of a pro-Gad- 
dafi Libyan suspect. 

Regardless of such accusations Bel- 
gassem is known to be on good terms 
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with high-ranking BKA officials and to 
have helped the German authorities to 
track down German terrorists trained at 
Palestinian guerrilla camps. 

Decision-making in Libya seems to 
depend on both the confused domestic 
situation and political rivalries. 

At least seven competing secret ser- 
vice agencies are known to be keen to 
carry out the Libyan leader’s wishes, 
with priority having been assigned to as- 
sassination bids abroad by the Libyan 
People’s Congress, or Parliament. 

Stronger domestic opposition, culmi- 
nating in an attempted coup pul down 
Iasi May, so upset Col. Gaddafi that he 
ordered the liquidation of opponents 
who had settled abroad. 

Technocrats in his government ser- 
vice evidently first tried to get Col. Gad- 
dafi's opponents extradited, which 
would have forestalled foreign policy 
complications. 

Belgassem is said to have given an as- 
surance there would be no more assassi- 
nation bids in Germany. It was an assur- 
ance that was withdrawn at the end of 
February. 

The Libyan authorities had previ- 
ously sought in vain to cook up of- 
fences that would have jeopardised the 
exiles' status with regard to political 
asylum. 

Denali, for instance, was accused by 
members of the Libyan people's bureau 

D espite the assassination of a Libyan 
exile in Bonn (two German bystan- 
ders were also shot and seriously in- 
jured) the German government docs not 
want to upset relations with Libya. 

Bonn government spokesman Peter 
Boenisch said the Cnbinct had not dis- 
cussed political sanctions and was not 
considering breaking off diplomatic ties 
with Tripoli. 

The Libyan charge d’affaires in Bonn 
had, he said, denied that his government 
was involved in the assassination. The 
assassin claimed to have been politically 
motivated but to have acted on his own. 

Breaking off diplomatic ties would do 
no good, Herr Boenisch said. Other Eu- 
ropean countries in similar situations 
had not found this move beneficial. 

But the German ambassador in Tri- 
poli, Rolf Enders, was recalled to Bonn 
fox' consultations. He is reported to have 
applied to die Libyan Foreign Ministry 
for an official statement on the assassi- 
nation before leaving. 

There was no point in considering 
counter-measures until the situation 
had been clarified and accusations 
proven, Herr Boenisch said. 

Parliamentary state secretary Carl- 
Dieter Spranger of the Interior Ministry 
has in the past referred to "state terror- 
ism" in a similar context. But this time 
the case cannot be proven and the accu- 
sation has not been repeated. 

“Iti all deliberations on how terrorism 
can be combated and contained,’’ Herr 
Boenisch said, “the safety of German 
citizens and the protection of their lives 
at home and abroad must be given top 
priority." 

At present about 1,500 Germans 
lived in Libya.- Their protection must be 
borne in mind whatever move the Bonn 
government decided to make. 

An Interior Ministry spokesman said 
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that Interior Minister Friedrich Zirn- 
mermanu would be raising the issue at a 
conference of European Community 
Ministers responsible for security mat- 
ters that is to be held in June in Rome. 

He would be suggesting improve- 
ments in cooperation between Common 
Market countries. Similar assassinations 
have been carried out in Britain, Italy 
and Greece of late. 

Herr Boenisch's remarks indicated 
that the Bundeskriminalamt was advised 
at an early stage of the assassin's inten- 
tions. The Bonn police had been alert- 
ed, but not the aliens' police, who had 
granted him a two-month residence per- 
mit in February. 

Difficulties occurred in identifying 
him. His date of birth was unknown. His 
name was relayed to border crossing 
points in another spelling at the beginn- 
ing of February.' 

It was up to the Ldnder to look into 
shortcomings, the government spokes- 
man said. There had been no breach of 
regulations. 

State secretary Frohlich of the Interi- 
or Ministry told the Bonn Cabinet that 
the victim, Gcbril el-Denali, had lived in 

1 979 CClera ^ Repubiic of German y since 

He was granted political asylum and 
was one of the leading Libyans in exile, 
which was why he travelled extensively. 
But the German authorities did not 
know which group of exiles he belonged 
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Americans put up barriers 
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has been a "motive force of the restrictive 
course." In recent years he has been re- 
sponsible for n dense network of export 
restrictions, veto options and secrecy re- 
gulations that has made life steadily more 
ditficull lor Western European compan- 
ies. 

Since 1982 US scientists have repea- 
tedly complained that visiting scientists 
from abroad are increasingly been barred 
from American conferences on subjects 
such as computers, aerospace and laser 
research. 

Since 1983 the Pentagon has stepped 
up attempts to link research contracts 
awarded to universities with undertak- 
ings not to allow foreign scientists to have 
anything to do with the conlrnct. 

The Freedom of Information Act, 
which in principle ensures freedom of ac- 
cess to all official documents in the Unit- 
ed Stales, was draslictilly reduced in 
scope last year with the approval of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Pentagon has made sure it is given 
an increasingly say in approving exports 
10 Western Europe. 

But what worries ohservers most is 
Defence Department legislation in the 
pipeline that would make the export of 
critical technical dam oil, say, semicon- 
ductor or biotechnology basic research 
to Western Europe subject in govern- 
ment permission. 


This procedure at present applies only 
to exports to Eastern Europe. The Bonn 
report sounds 11 strong warning, saying: 

“If this legislation is enacted the result 
would be substantial restrictions on the 
amount of technical data that could be 
relayed to students, research scientists 
and industrial staff and firms in Western 
Europe." 

An interesting light on Pentagon policy 
is shed by a regulation numbered 2040.2 
and issued in January 1 984. It lays down 
the yardsticks by which export permits to 
East and West are to be measured. 

Defence-related technology is to be 
treated as a “valuable and limited nation- 
al security resource." The crucial factor is 
whether the recipient backs the United 
States in the Cocom committee that 
coordinates exports to the East Bloc nnd 
whether the exports might adversely af- 
fect the technological advantage enjoyed 
by the United States. 

In 1984 the US Trade Department 
lent the Pentagon backing by warning 
that if Western Europeans were nnot 
cooperative in strictly abiding by regul- 
ations on exports to the East Bloc ex- 
ports of critical technology would no 
longer be permitted. 

German firms are increasingly com- 
plaining that they are deliberately nnd 
consistently being barred from basic re- 
search projects in the United States. 

Messcrschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm, the 
Munich-based aerospace group, has al- 
ready outlined its fears on this point to a 
North Atlantic Assembly delegation 
which is looking into the subject. 

A poll of 2 1 leading German firms has 


Row over decision to pick US 
aircraft-recognition system 


I'omiuru eight on this side ot the At- 
l.iiilic. 

II 1-11 Wiii lie 1 hail to admit that de- 
spite strenuous .mil protracted efforts 
he hail failed to persuade other Euro- 
pean emmiries to back the Siemens sys- 
tem. 

The friend -foe recognition system is a 
relatively modest project in financial 
terms. So are all other projects so far 
undertaken when compared with what 
might result from the US Strategic Def- 
ence Initiative. 

So the lime has come to take a closer 
look at possibilities of transatlantic 
arms cooperation. 

Is SDJ either strategically necessary 
or politically meaningful? Such ques- 
tions, which have not yet been answered 
by any means, initially held pride of 
piaee, especially in the Federal Repub- 
lic. 

But the US initiative will also be an 
unprecedented test of the desire for in- 
dustrial and technological cooperation 
between Europe and the United States. 

So those who have promptly wel- 
comed the latest US plans and favour 
immediate and unconditional approval 
of participation in the SDI programme 
may fairly be accused of being some- 
what starry-eyed. 

SDI is still extremely vague in outline 
and despite billions invested will for 
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years progress no further than the draw- 
ing-board. 

Supporters of participation may feel 
confident of a fair slice of the SDI cake 
if the idea is promptly endorsed, but 
hopes are unlikely to be sustained by 
one European country or another going 
it alone. 

In France and Italy, and even in Bri- 
tain, SDI is being discussed much more 
level-headed ly and less noisily than in 
Germany — yet critically too, even at 
government level. 

So the German government could do 
worse than refrain from making further 
statements unlikely to clarify matters 
and wait instead until WEU Defence 
and Foreign Ministers confer in Bonn 
on 22 and 23 April. 

The Western European Union was 
only last year resurrected from virtual 
oblivion, and Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dictrich Gcnscher has been one 
of many politicians who have said it 
must be realigned as a useful instrument 
jn European arms cooperation. 

If this is to be done, SDI must clearly 
be an item on the Bonn conference 
agenda. British and French officials can 


revealed coin plaints of being cm out of 
work on the latest US prestige project, 
the VHSIC (short for Very High-Speed 
Integrated Circuit) programme. 

VHSIC amounts to preliminary work 
on a super-fast new computer, and tech- 
nology transfer to the West on projects of 
this kind is currently running at virtual 
zero. 

h has proved extremely difficult to cir- 
cumvent US restrictions on Lhe relay of 
data on, say. a Nato frigate thnt is to he 
jointly'developed. 

It was no less troublesome persuading 
the US authorities to waive regulations 
requiring the Berlin Senate to regularly 
brief US agencies in the divided city on 
the use to which a modern US computer 
was being put. 

The Bonn report doubts whether fear 
of technology transfer to the East Bloc is 
the sole idea behind this trend. Washing- 
ton attorney Werner J. Stein, one of its 
authors, writes: 

"A Pentagon basic research budget ra- 
pidly increased in recent years, coupled 
with contractual transfer restrictions and 
export controls, is designed to restore 
and enhance the predominance of Amer- 
ican technology in the world.” 

In view of this national contract policy 
and the dense array of restrictive regul- 
ations the prospects of greater considera- 
tion for European companies were not 
good. 

The explosive nature of this develop- 
ment is self-evident. The Bonn govern- 
ment is working on the assumption that 
German participation in America's SDI 
research programme will only make 
sense if an ''open exchange of informa- 
tion" is assured. 

Bonn does not yet seem to be dear 
whether this open exchange is going to be 
possible and how it is to be ensured. But 
one point is clear in the German capital: 
there are going to be negotiations to coun- 
teract the trend. miaus-Ulrich Moeller 

{SiuiigancrNachrlchicn. 10 April 19H5) 


then be asked, for instance, how they re- 
concile SDI participation with their in- 
dependent nuclear deterrents. 

The aim of SDI research is, in the fi- 
nal analysis, to make tactical mui strate- 
gic nuclear weapons even politically in- 
effective. 

Reactions in Washington to the W ELI 
conference may then give a clearer idea 
of the extent 10 which the Americans 
are prepared to consider a genuine ex- 
change of technology and a two-way 
traffic in the arms sector within the SDI 
research framework. 

The self-interest of US industry is 
well known not to be tHe only obstacle. 
The US Defence Department is unlikely 
to forget in a hurry its fears of leaks be- 
tween Western and Eastern Europe. 

The Pentagon has now been given a 
say in the export of sensitive technology 
even to Nato countries ii) Western Eu- 
rope. 

In the military strategy debate on SDI 
it must not be forgotten that even swift 
integration of all available technologies 
.to produce defensive weapons in outer 
space is unlikely to revolutionise war- 
fare. 

Former Nato supreme commander in 
Europe and US Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig once noted in a Handelsblatt 
interview that every technological 
breakthrough in weapons technology 
has so far been followed by a corre- 
sponding counter-system. 

“The history of warfare,” Mr Haig 
said, “is one of evolution, not revolu- 
tion.” 

Ewald Stein 

■ (Hanilchblaii, Dimcldorf, 1 2 April 1 VH3) 
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More people are retiring earlier and the 
ratio of working people to people in re- 
tirement is dropping. This means that 
pension funds need more money. Em- 
ployment Minister Norbert Bilim is now 
thinking of increasing the age or retire- 
ment in certain circumstances. The gov- 
ernment is also considering changing 
the system of payments so that instead 
of the current system whereby employ- 
ers and employees pay equal amounts 
based on size of salary, company per- 
formance would be taken into account. 
The Social Democrats have proposed a 
tax on machinery, but BIGm has rcjec- 
teed this. Here Michael Brandt, in the 
Kfffner Stadt-Anzeiger and Peter 
Jentsch, in Die Weft , look the the var- 
ious proposals for altering the pension- 
fund system. 

A Social Democrat proposal fora tax 
on machinery to increase pension 
fund contributions has been rejected by 
the Employment Minister, Norbert 
Bilim. 

The “robot tax" proposal would have 
meant that capital-intensive companies 
with few workers would have had to pay 
more than compnnics with more work- 
ers and less machinery. 

The SPD’s aim is to increase the pen- 
sion insurance's income. Employers 
who gave more employment to robots 
rather than people should not be able to 
disregard their social responsibilities. 

Instead, the government is consider- 
ing a change in the system. 

At present, employers and employees 
pay equal amounts based on size of pay. 
But the government is thinking of link- 
ing it to production. 

A formula using turnover and profits 
or dividends and deducting cost of ma- 
terials would be devised. 

The idea is not new. Something simi- 
lar was proposed in the late 1970s by a 
former SPD Employment Minister, 
Herbert Ehrenberg, and his slate secre- 
tary at the time, Anke Fuchs. It was al- 
most unanimously rejected. 

Pension insurance has become more 
delicate a matter in the middle of the 
1980s. however. The outlook for the 
next 10 years is alarming. 

Il is questionable if a robot tax on em- 
ployers would save the situation. 

Changing the pensions system, a 
company’s competitive position and the 
labour market are all closely interwov- 
en. 

This is what makes a decision so diffi- 
cult and why the trade unions are so 
guarded about the problem. Only EG 
Metall, the engineering union, has 
shown any sympathy for the robot fax. 

, In a 1982 resolution, the DGB, the 
trades union federation welcomed "con- 
siderations" in this direction. It would 
go no further. 

Its social affairs committee does not 
meet again until autumn. Nothing much 
can happen until then. 

The DGB sees the pensions insurance 
issue as standing delicately on the edge 
of a precipice. 

But it would not go over the top until 
1990 when the number of Workers 
would reach a crucial low level in rela- 
tion to the number of pensioners. 

Then it would be time to do some- 
thing. i 

North Rhine- Westphalia Employ- 
ment Minister Friedhelm Farthmann re- 
grets the lack of support from the DGB. 

At the DGB headquarters in Diissel- 
dorf it is being asked what the expres- 
sion “net production" could mean, for 
instance; in the public service? How 
could the value of services there be de- 
termined? 

in remarkable agreement with the 
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Solution sought to pension 
funds’ cash shortage 


employers, the DGB wants to avoid 
anything that could endanger the pen- 
sions system.Until now employers and 
employers have contributed equally to 
pension insurance. The contribution is 
calculated according to pay or salary. 
The payment is a component of the indi- 
vidual's pay and entitles the employee 
to a pension. 

Professor Schmahl of West Berlin ex- 
pressed it in this way: "The employer's 
contribution is for the account of the 
employee and the employer's share con- 
tributes to the size of the pension." 

The robot lax proposal has been criti- 
cised by the association of West Ger- 
man pension insurers. The head of the 
association Kolb fears that if pensions 
cease to be linked to salary the individu- 
al's entitlement to a pension would be 
endangered. 

According to Kolb, Basic Law offers 
protection for a pension in a manner si- 
milar to the way property protection is 
given by the law. 

This means that legislators have limit- 
ations on how they can alter the pension 
structure. 

If the contribution was governed by 


net production this would weaken the 
relationship that has prevailed until now 
between contribution and pension. 

The employer’s contribution would 
no longer be put to the account of the 
insured person, and consequently 
would not be regarded as part of the 
pension paid on retirement. 

The Federal Constitutional Court has 
ruled that the protection offered at law 
of the employee’s share would be re- 
duced if a contribution such as a robot 
tax was made legal, unrelated to salary. 

Kolb believes thpl cash raised in this 
way would be at the "disposition of the 
legislators". 

He added: ‘The legislators acquire a 
room for manoeuvre that we can no 
longer influence." 

He came to the conclusion that this 
would lead to a levelling out of pen- 
sions. 

Pension insurers take the view that a 
reduction in the protection given to an 
employee's pension, paid in over many 
years, is the main objection to a robot 
tax. 

Just what effect a change in the em- 
ployer's contribution would have, tak- 


Later retirement for some is 
a possible answer 


P eople have more and more leisure 
time in West Germany, more holi- 
days, fewer working weekends, earlier 
retirement. 

Only two out of every five West Ger- 
mans arc today working. Only forty per 
cent of West Germans create the mate- 
rial basis for themselves and the other 
sixty per cent of the population. 

There are 6.4 million West Germans 
between the age of 58 and 68. A million 
arc working and 100,000 are unem- 
ployed. The remaining 5.3 million are in 
retirement. And this begins “in a man's 
prime", on average at 58. 

Pension insurance shows that on av- 
erage men go into retirement at 57.9 
years of age. The figures show that 49 
per cent of new pensioners are on aver- 
age 54 years of age. The legal pension- 
able age of 65 is on paper only. 

At the same time that the population 
is in decline life expectancy is on the in- 
crease. Males who retire today at the 
age of 54 have a life expectancy of a fur- 
ther twelve years, women 1 9 years. 

Fewer working people with a shorter 
working week and working life (on aver- 
age the working life is 38 years) have to 
provide for more non-workers. 

It is no surprise, then, that Employ- 
ment Minister Norbert Blum is thinking 
of extending working life after 1 990. 

The SPD and the trades unions have 
accused him of programming “the dis- 
mantling of social achievements". 

But how else can the pension burden 
be shared oiit? The second question is: 
how contented is a 54-year-old man 
who is freed from the obligation of hav- 
ing to goto wofit. 

And it can be asked if working life 
should not be so arranged as to take into 
account the individual’s requirements, 
the needs of the company and workers’ 
claims? 


The first question can be easily 
answered. If working life is not made 
more flexible and no solution is found 
(such as a “robot tnx") contributions 
will have to increase considerably and 
pension benefits will have to be re- 
duced. In forty years' time a worker 
must provide for one old-age pensioner. 

The second question has been 
answered by the BAT leisure research 
institute in a paper “Leisure in retire- 
ment" by Professor Horst W. Opns- 
chowski. 

People taking early retirement today 
between the ages of 58 and 68 (born be- 
tween 1916 and 1926) “lost their youth 
between two world wars." Professor 
Opaschowski maintains: “The genera- 
tion over 58 have only a limited educa- 
tion background in comparison to the 
population as a whole. Eighty-five per 
cent of this group only have elementary 
schooling as opposed to 58 per cent of 
the total population.” 

This generation, he says in his study, 
“feels neglected”. They observe how the 
succeeding generation enjoys a better 
education, leisure lime and consumer 
possibilities. Behind the high expect- 
ations this generation hag of retirement 
“there i? concealed' the secret wish to 
make up for what they have missed "It 
can be understood then that 73 per cent 
of the 58- to 68-ycar-olds in retirement 
are “satisfied” with their leisure time. 
Every fourth pensioner, however, is 
“disappointed” or “dissatisfied with his 
or her newly-won freedom”. 

This is particularly true of young pen- 
sioners who can no longer satisfy their 
urge to hav6 something to do. Of these, 
who on the whole pass positive judg- 
ments on their retirement, only three 
percent claim that retirement has come 
up to their expectations, only five per 
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a flexible working life. ; 

This brings ns to the third 
Retirement is a recent discovery. Mj 
ously people worked until the eri* 
their lives. In 1889 the pensionabte* 
was 70. In 1 9 1 6 this was reduced io«j 

Gerontologists maintain that i-Mj 
level is quite arbitrary. In 1970 
erica the retirement age was lifted#! 
from 65 to 70 — incidentally 
bitter opposition of the 84-ye^l 
AFL/CIO boss George Meany. j 

Opaschowski does not regard thh| 
lution as the best. He said: ^ 
of the moment are not obligat pf 7 ^ 
ment arranged by employers orlep 
tors but a strong individual appr° 
working life in the last ten . 
person's working career, 
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Adjustment problems are demt® ’ i 
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change from working life to retire® 
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it possible for a gradual wl 
from working life. There arc at 
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Ferdinand Piero th 60-year - ® , 

week five hours fewer a week- ' ' 
year-olds and up to 67, and ® 
cepiions beyond that, 
working. This system could I w i | 
ance to pension insurance, bu 
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Euromarkets mid frankly ci»- 
internationalisation of the 
J stlicmark. 

fa i Bundesbank used to have misgiv- 
?»out lhcdeutschemark developing 
, J reserve currency, partly because 
gntened the trend toward revalua- 
Partly because the bank felt its 
1,^*9 leeway would be restricted as 

S hlhis form these misgivings arc no 
f warranted," Herr Piihl said in 


The importance of the deuischcmark 
us mi investment and reserve currency 
had declined in the wake of exchange- 
rate trends nnd on account of the relat- 
ively low interest rates in the Federal 
Republic. ' 

“If this trend were lo continue," he 
said, “the deuischcmark could come un- 
der pressure to devalue. That is pres- 
sure we must counteract." 

In other words, petrodollar investors 
and foreign central banks have parted 
company with some of their deutsche- 
mnrk investments over the past few 
years and invested in the dollar instead. 

The exchange rate of the deutsche- 
mnrk has come under presssure as a 
consequence and the Bundesbank 
would prefer to see the Germnn curren- 
cy regnin the prestige it enjoyed as a 
potential rcvntucr. 

An important step in the direction of 
eliminating handicaps has been taken 
now stamp duty on German bonds has 
been scrapped for foreign investors. 

It was, Herr Polil says, n step in the 
right direction, and further steps are un- 
der consideration. 

The same goes for innovations that 
have come into their own in other mar- 
kets and from which the German market 
cannot in (lie long lemi be excluded. 

Hut the Bonn congress made it clear 
that what both (he Bundesbank nnd 
commercial bankers would like to see is 
likely to clash with the many regulations 
the banking supervision authority exists 
lo enforce. 

There was u foretaste in Bonn of this 
clash between forward strategy in finan- 
cial dealings and the supervision au- 
thority's terms of reference. 

Wolfgang Kunlzc, president of the 
Berlin authority, warned hanks not to 
use innovations lo undermine yet again 
the latest amendments to the Credit 
Act. 

If foreign subsidiaries of German 
biinks were to issue notes rather than lo- 
ans, they were, in his authority’s view, to 
he considered securities that counted 
toward a bunk’s mandnlory credit ceil- 
ing. 

Herr Kuntzc justified this opinion, 
which runs counter lo established prac- 
tice in Eurocredit markets, by saying 
that notes could not be discounted as ir- 
relevant for calculating credit ceilings 


because they did not have an official 
stock market quotation. 

This viewpoint meets with little un- 
derstanding in practice hccausc even 
US Treasury bonds are traditionally not 
quoted on the slock market. 

Market dealings in fixed-interest gov- 
ernment bonds are in any case a typical- 
ly German speciality, whereas in the 
dollar market fixed-interest bond rates 
are simply phoned through from bank 
to bank. 

This difficulty, that of granting only 
officially quoted securities certain privi- 
leges, exists in domestic investment 
dealings too. 

In one respect the Bundesbank goes 
even further than the commercial banks 
in the market liberalisation it would like 
to see come about. It would like to scrap 
the capital market committee that su- 
pervises deutschemark bonds raised by 
foreign issuing institutions. 

The Bundesbank clearly seems to 
have been prompted to suggest liberal-' 
ising bond issues by subsidiaries of for- 
eign banks in Germany. ' - 

In other words, you can't have one 
without the other — even if the German 
capital market were to face extra diffi- 
culties as a result. 

Herr Kuntze stressed in Bonn that 
the banking supervision authority 
agreed everything that wasn't expressly 
banned was permitted. 

But that didn't mean carte blanche for 
innovations. 

The small print is definitely where the 
difficulties lie in derestricting financial 
markets. In individual instances the 


Modification 


banks, the Bundesbank and the banking 
supervision authority will need to gel 
together to breathe life into Herr Pohi’s 
endorsement or deutschemark interna- 
tionalisation while respecting limits to 
freedom. 

Herr Piihl himself had this to say: “I 
don’t believe we must go as far as setting 
up a free-trade zone for Euromarket 
transactions along American lines in 
this country. 

“But it would be desirable if certain 
modifications to minimum reserve pro- 
visions were lo make it possible to han- 
dle a certain nmount of Eurodealings in 
the German market." 

Docs that amount to partial endorse- 
ment of the idea of a Euromarket place 
in Germany? There were, Herr Pohl 
said, to be no more taboos. 

Heinz Brestel 

.(Frankfurter Allgem cine Zeitung 
fUr Deutschland, 28 March 1 98S) 


Russians seek 
alternative 
to the dollar 

M oscow is on the lookout for an alt- 
ernative to the dollar in interna- 
tional business transactions. Bundes- 
bank president Pohl and other German 
bankers returned from a visit to the So- 
viet capital with this rumour some time 
ago; it has now been confirmed. 

From the Soviet viewpoint the 
deutschemark and sterling are strictly 
limited in their suitability as an alterna- 
tive. What, then, about the Ecu, the arti- 
ficial currency that is gaining ground in 
Europe even in the private sector? 

Soviet state bankers have asked their 
Western counterparts this question. 

Moscow is bound to see using the 
Ecu as a regular denomination as an in-' 
tercsting possibility: partly as a counter- 
weight to the dollar, partly as □ means of 
gaining access to loans at favourable in- 
terest rates. 

The European' currency unit can 
hardly fail to be a tempting mixture in 
transactions with countries such as Italy 
and France with their high interest 
rates. 

By the same token countries that have 
difficulties in financing exports to the 
Soviet Union on account of their high 
interests are bound to be tempted by the 
idea of dealing in Ecus. 

French credit facilities, currently 
amounting lo an effective annual inter- 
est rate of 13.6 per cent, are too expen- 
sive for Soviet principals. 

That was why the Franco-Soviet joint 
economic affairs commission, meeting 
in Paris, has agreed to use the Ecu as the 
unit of account in financial transactions 
between their two countries. 

This agreement confirms what for 
months has been a clearly ascertainable 
Soviet trend, including activities in Eu- 
romarkets. 

Not all Western European countries 
welcome this strengthening of the EMS 
currency unit by the East Bloc and the 
Soviet Union of all people. As one 
banker put it in Moscow : “Frankly, that 
wasn’t what wc had in mind” 

The time was certainly not yet ripe 
for reorganising the financing of trade 
with the East Bloc on an Ecu basis, as 
suggested by the Soviet Union. 

Where the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many was concerned, for instance, Mos- 
cow did not even stand to gain in terms 
of interest rates. 

All bankers concerned are well aware 

Continued on page 8 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send lor quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's 
address. 

A telephone number Is listed for 
each supplier. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. • 

Price: DM80.25 post free in 
Germany, DM90 cif abroad. 

Air mail extra. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-Veflagshaue 

Postfach 11 03 20 

D-61 00 Darmstadt ; . 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 33661 
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The boss sweeps up as VWs roll 
(slowly) off the Shanghai line 
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B etween 12 and 15 Santana cars are 
built each day at the VW Shanghai 
works. They are put together by hand. 

But this only the .beginning for this 
joint Chinese-German project. It is 
hoped that the works will be able to get 
into the whole of South East Asia with 
Santanas, (he Audi 100 and with var- 
ious station wagon models. 

It is also hoped (hat VW motors will 
he supplied to other mot.or manufactur- 
ers in the region. 

Technical director Hans-Joachim Paul 
says (hat China has a billion people, and 
that if in the foreseeable future only one in 
10 were to own a car, that would represent 
a market of 100 million vehicles. 

The works is about 40 kilometres, or an 
hour's drive, from Shanghai, China's sec- 
ond largest city (population: 1 2 million). 

Volkswagen has half the equity. The 
rest of the DM200 million capita] is 
held by the Bank of China and two Chi- 
nese tractor and car firms. 

When the premier of Lower Saxony, 
Ernst Albrecht, visited the works, there 
was not very much physically for him to 
see. 

Only part of the factory has been 
built. The paint shop is in operation and 
production is being carried out in work- 
shops formerly used by a Chinese firm 
to make the three-wheel cars which ore 
widely used in China. 

This is an interesting experience for 
Germans working on the project. Re- 
cently, n departmental head of the 
manufacturing subsidy, VW Shnnghai, 
was wanted for n meeting. But he was 
nowhere to be found. 

After a desperate search, he was dis- 
covered on ther factory floor — sweep- 
ing it. A Weal German technician asked 
with some astonishment what the man 
was doing. 

The reply was that the party leader- 
ship required him regularly to do manu- 
al labour so he would not lose touch 
with the working class. 

The man had followed the party di- 
rective with neither difficulty nor com- 
plaint. 

Paul wants the best and the newest so 
that production will increase rapidly. 

He wants to impress upon the Chi- 
nese the VW trade name on giant road- 



side posters, a regular feature in major 
Chinese cities since the new Peking pol- 
icy of opening up the country and allow- 
ing a degree of independence. 

Everyone should know who and what 
VW is. 

He is not particularly disturbed by 
the fact that in this enormous country 
there are very few roads suitable for 
motor vehicles, no workshops in the 
countryside, and that large cities such as 
Peking, Shanghai or Canton have very 
few filling stations. 

China is oil the verge of moving into 
(he future, but for the first stretch of the 
way into industrial development the bi- 
cycle, the hand .cart and the omnibus 
will have to be used. . 

Paul is unimpressed that Chinese of- 
ficials. for whom the Santana is being 
built, are not happy with the car. 

The car is narrow at. the back and a 
senior Chinese official wants to sit on 
the rear seat, if he is being driven, pref- 
erably with the dark curtains drawn ac- 
ross (lie windows. 

Volkswagen's man in Shanghai will 
come up with something. So far almost 
everything has been shipped out from 
Europe, sometimes even being sent by 
airfreight — every screw and every en- 
gine, the car bodies, batteries and head- 
lights, every transmission set and all the 
upholstery, every instrument panel, the 
car roof and even the car keys. 

Up to now only the tyres are made in 
the People's Republic — on old Metzler. 
equipment that the Chinese dismantled in 
West Germany and re-assembled in China. 

But this will all change in this decade. 
Domestic production will account for 
90 per cent of production in five to se- 
ven years. 

A beginning is being made with 
equipment to press the car body, be- 
cause sending these unwieldy parts half- 
way round the world is very expensive. 

The plant planned will call for an in- 
vestment of DM500 million. More than 
a half, about DM300 million, will he 
from West Germany, the remainder will 
be raised in China. 

Paul reminds the supplier Industries 
not to miss the boat. These suppliers 
will have to invest about 500 million 
marks but they shouldn’t let the chance 
slip by to get involved. 

In autumn, if all goes well, daily pro- 
duction should reach 40 a day. 

By 1986 it should be 100 a day and 
by 1987, 31 ,000 a year. The labour for- 
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cc of 2,800 works ;i 
six-day week, of 
course, like all Chi- 
nese. The time 
when the threc- 
wheelcd Phoenix 
car was produced 
in the Volkswagen 
plant, a car that still 
does its duty well, 
is now in the Chi- 
nese past. 
Hans-Peier Satiler 

(Mann- Allgemcinc, 
10 April 1985) 


German Spacelab project 
begins to get into gear 
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Phe go-ahead hits been given for pny- 
[ bads and experiments on hoard the 
^German Spacelab mission, the D- 1 . 
iilctti for the shipment of 1 3 tonnes 


;!»’i f-rno division in Bremen to OK 
(Wr i; 0 f ihe engineers who prepared 
:piy!oad for its mission. 

ith Ft ii Shiism 3 nil ^ lab ' s 0-1 ^ shorl for Dc “ isch - 

Llli lVUOMailS Ull j I, pay | 0nd w ju be flown front Bre- 
v . » j id Cape Canaveral at the end of 

across Baltic ; 

litre it will be given the finishing 

Shipper interests and the major u* *"2 repo ,™ ,io ? , f " r “ | !,llnchi "» 
portion organism™* have bn ^pta™c<l for 1 4 October, 
guarded so firr because precise detaih ' u Americans are currently 
are not yet uvailable. (rouble with the space shuttle 

Technical details about cost and on 'K [ or . °" cc everything is running 
iltfra-slructure at Klaipeda and alTn- jJJf™ Europe), this deadline will 
vcmiinde tire also not yet available. “ c "-rrcd. 

There has also been no clarificniw H e dclay is likely to he* ni* more tliaii 
about which tariff would be applied oo . “ a y s > however, as Nasa is 
goods carried to Schloswig-Hol«ei ; ^ tucrestcd in seeing its German 
and what would be the costs of convert-, ®* r sifhorne smoothly and ac- 
ing West German wagons to the Russia schedule, 
gauge and vice versa. ^ ' s ^' rs l Spacelab mission of 

Russian railways use u wider puff 1 ^G^rmany is in sole cliaige. It is 
than Western Europe. 

It is at this point that transport poto 
considerations come into their o« 

There is no sense in having a cargo- 
handling depot where transport wfc' 
are higher and there sire delays. 

It wiis originally conceived dial ft® 
would be a terminal where the wagoto 1 
were rc-nxlcd for both rail networks. 

Tile best place for this would !* 11 
Klaipeda because rail wagons with ^ 

normal gauge arriving in West Germin'! Detailed and ob|oc;live informi 
could proceed without deloy. to hold your own on politics n 

lu addition the ferries could be u#4 , 0 base yQUr Qwn po|||iCQ[ V1CW 

on other routes. Aussenpohtik, the quarterly f 

It is obvious that the Russians wo facts at first hand lor anannuB 
not agree to this. „ Write today tor a sample copy 

The chaotic orgam» tionj oflfc ^ |(j ^ b||Sh8 

viet railways means that the wagom . . _ ____ ,, 

can be re-axled are in service alio* Q J\ #a a*" °° Haf 

the Soviet Union, not just on the m* Germany. Tel. (040) 229 06 OS 

to and from Klaipeda. ^ __ 

Even if the total cargo volume cam* - 

on the land route were transferred IlllUimi 

the sea route the volume would m #I|I(IQlU 

make full use of the service's capacn* #1UUULll 

as It is at present envisaged. ft ft I in I# 

On the other hand it would ort* Dill 1111 / 

possible to increase Russian-Wes | 

man trade by a ferry link if «***£ German 

guarantee of continuous cargo tra Foreign Attars 

rail wagons. Review 

There is uncertainty that the 

arc prepared to make political c .. Editorial 

sions to have the rc-axling operation advisory bo8fd 

Klaipeda, for instance. « ... HanaApei 

At the present the situation wg T* ^ 

be that in ordinary free ntarke con Herbert von Borch 

lions there is an inadequate Georg K,es,nger Rf , 

cargo for the ferry service, so J ^ 
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Talks to open with Russians on 
rail-ferry link across Baltic 


VW Shanghai technical director Hans -Joachim Paul (left) and the Prime Min- 
ister of Lower Saxony, Ernst Albrecht, who dropped In to see how things 
Werft8 ° inBi (Phoio: Hans-Peter SgiiJer) 


Bonn Transport Minister Werner Dol- 
linger has been given the green light to 
talk with the Russians about setting up 
a rail-sea link between West Germany's 
Baltic coast and the Soviet Union. Nato 
has withdrawn objections on security 
grounds since it has been announced 
that the German port involved w.ould be 
Travcmttnde. The Soviet Union would 
use Klaipeda, in the Soviet Baltic re- 
public of Lithuania. 

T he Russians were the first to show 
nn interest in a Baltic rail-ferry .ser- 
vice — they first mentioned it in 198J. 

They said their Baltic ports of Klaipe- 
da, in Lithuania, and Tallinn, in Estonia, 
were overstrained. The more even flow 
of a ferry service would alleviate this. 

It would also lead to cxpnndcd trade 
on holli sides and avoid the bottlenecks 
of road routes through East Germany 
and Poland. 

Western reservations were based on 
possihle military and strategic advan- 
tages the Russians might gain. 

The Schleswig-Holstein Land gov- 
ernment favoured the project and the 
ports of Kiel, Lubeck and Flensburg all 
entered the race for consideration as the 
terminal (Travemiinde is just a few ki- 
lometres from Lubeck). 

Between four and six ferries would be 
needed and some of the work would be 
at West German shipyards. 

This, plus the cargo-handling equip- 
ment, would amount to a big invest- 
ment, about a billion marks, and the ad- 
vantages for Schleswig-Holstein would 
be considerable. 

The Land goverment at Kiel believes 
that all West German firms trading with 
the East Bloc would benefit if goods 
were diverted from the expensive land 
route through East Germany and Po- 
land to the sea route. 

This would also benefit the West Ger- 
mans because of their 50 per cent inter- 
est in the ferry operation. 

But not everybody favours the pro- 
ject. The military are against it, and the 
ports of Hamburg and Bremen along 
with coastal shipping interests fear that 
they will lose cargo. 

Shipping companies are also worried 
that the Russians will use the link to 
bring in container cargo for the Far East. 

This cargo would be taken to the Far 
East by the trans-Siberian railway in 
stead of by ship - in part Western Eu- 
ropean ships. 


also the first mission for which a non- 
US user has hired the exclusive services 
of the space shuttle. 

The Bonn Research and Technology 
Ministry is paying Naso DM 1 65m of 
project costs totalling DM 394nt. This 
payment is to cover the cost of launch- 
ing, lliglii and other services provided 
by the US agency. 

The Bonn Ministry must also pay for 
(lie use of the Bremen-built Spacelab. 
After its maiden flight in December 
1983 the capsule became Nasa proper- 

iy- 

This provision formed part of con- 
tractual undertakings entered into more 
than 10 years ago. 

On its D-l mission Spacelab will fly 
in almost the same version as in 1 983. 

The pressurised cnbin where astro- 
nauts will carry out experiments is again 
to he housed in the capsule's landing 
bay. A research platform with a variety 
of equipment will also he located out- 
side the cabin. 

Some of the 70-odd experiments as- 
sembled in Bremen have already been 
up in space: others are new develop- 
ments. 

They will he supervised by six astro- 
nauts. i deluding two Germans, who arc 
to work rouiul-thc-elock in shifts 
throughout the mission. 

The ( iermans are physicists Rcinhtird 
Furrer. 44. and Finsl Messersehmkl, 3 1 >. 
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Model of Europe's Spacelab Columbus 


(Photo: dpn) 


They will be accompanied by Wubbo Oc- 
kels, 38, from Holland. 

Ockcls was stand-in for the first Ger- 
man astronaut, Ulf Merbold, in 1983, 
Merbold is also a member of the D-I 
team and training with them. 

But lie is only a substitute this time 
and will be at the space operations cen- 
tre to maintain radio contact with the 
astronauts. 

The five US astronauts will cither 
work alongside the others in Spacelab 
or man the space shuttle's controls. 

Space shuttle Columbia will be super- 
vised and controlled from Houston as 
hitherto, hut all experiments will for Ihe 
first time he supervised from an ops 
centre outside the United States. 

It will he Ihe GSOC, short for Ger- 
man Space Operations Centre, in 
Oherpfaffenliofcn. near Munich, which 
was set up in the early 1 970s to monitor. 
German satellites and space probes 
such as Acrox. Symphonic, Helios and 
others ami is now being converted to 
handle Spacelab. 

Most space experiment staff will beat 
Ohcrphiffcnhofcn to follow their prog- 
ress anti will in some eases be able to 
evnlualc findings themselves. 

They include universities ami re- 
search institutes and private firms from 
all over the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Other experiments are sponsored 
by Esa, the European Space Agency, 
Cnes, France’s National Space Re- 
search Centre, and Nasa. 

Facilities include a process chamber 
where currents, heat and mass move- 
ment in melting and solidification pro- 
cesses nt zero gravity are to be tested. 

Continued from page 7 

that Moscow is testing its case with 
political aims in mind and pursuing a 
strategy of driving wedges between 
Europe and America in both financial 
and arms markets. 

The Soviet Union docs not pretend 
to be happy with the preeminent role 
of the dollar in world trade. From the 
Kremlin’s point of view its strength is 
little short of an insult to the rouble. 

For political reasons the rouble has 
been revalued on a par with the dollar 
and is now vastly and unrealistically 
overvalued. 

The political objective of Soviet fi- 
nanciers, who do nothing unpremedi- 
tated or without the approval of politi- 
cal leaders, is a point Western bankers 
would do well not to lose sight of. 

Peter Seidlitz 

(Handels Walt. DuMcldorf. 1 1 April 1SJS5) 


The materials laboratory will be 
back in action (it was on board the first 
mission, a joint Euro-American' ven- 
ture). 

The materials lab will house three 
kilns where metals can be melted, new 
alloys produced and crystals bred. D-l 
will even boast a miniature botanical 
garden. 

II will feature watercress roots, ma- 
ize shoots and aniseed cell cultures. 
Their growth is to be studied in outer 
space. 

Biological and fncdical experiments 
will be undertaken alongside the bo- 
tanical variety. Tadpoles' development 
will be studied. Astronauts’ vein pres- 
sure and, for the first time, pressure in- 
side the eye, is to be measured. 

Adaptation of the human sense of 
balance to zero gravity is to be tested 
by means of the vestibule sledge, a seat 
on runners mounted lit the central cor- 
ridor of the laboratory. 

It can be moved to nnd fro to exact 
specifications by a tow-rope nnd elec- 
tric motor. 

This acceleration is combined with 
stimulus of the inner ear, which is 
where the human sense of balance is 
located, and striped patterns for eye 
stimulus. 

For this purpose the astronaut will 
wear a special helmet recording eye 
movement in the dark by means of nn 
infra-red closed-circuit camera. Pulse, 
breathing and skin readings will also 
be taken. 

Nuclear timepieces and antennas for 
the Navex experiment are housed out- 
side the pressurised cabin. Navex will 
test navigation and chronometric syn- 
chronisation aimed at accuracy to 
within about 10 nanoseconds, or billi- 
onths of a second. 

The process is also devised to enable 
Spacelab’s position to be measured to 
within 30 metres. 

D-l will not be a one-off mission. 
The Bonn Research and Technology 
Ministry last year began paying Nasa 
instalments tpw'ard the cost of a D-2 
mission scheduled for 1988. 

D-2 will be designed to reuse the 
present payload as far as possible. It 
will also be laid on to give new users 
access to outer space. 

This follow-up mission must be seen 
in connection with projected Euro- 
pean participation in a US space sta- 
tion. In 1988 payloads and operation 
systems will be tested for Europe's Co- 
lumbus space station module. 

Wolfgang Brauer 

■ i Frankfurter Rundichau.fi April 1983) 
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LITERATURE 


Ernst Jiinger, controversial 
great loner, sees in 90 


KielerNachrichten 


E rnsi Jiinger, who celebrated his 
90th birthday on 29 March, is one 
of this century's most controversial 
German writers. 

He has the reputation of being the 
great loner of German literature and his 
works have always provoked conflict. 

Jt is often claimed that he has more 
critics than readers; he is either highly 
respected and admired or rejected. A 
compromise is impossible. 

The sharp criticism of his views has 
accompanied him for four decades. 

He is often accused of being compla- 
cent, unremorseful for some of his past 
inconsistencies or arrogantly prophetic. 

This, it is often claimed, is rooted in 
his fundamentally anti-dcmocratic atti- 
tudes. 

A number of writers with left-wing 
leanings, on the other hand, such as Er- 
ich Fried or Alfred Andersch feel that 
Jiinger has courageously accepted per- 
sonal responsibly, shown chivalry and 
honesty. 

As opposed to the majority of the 
most prominent German writers during 
the Nasi era, JungeT decided not. to 
emigrate. 

Thomas Mann accused him of living 
together "with the hangmen”. 


However, Jiinger's novel Auf den 
Marmorklippen, published in 1939, is a 
clear anti-Nazi lampoon. 

Jiinger was never an active nor pas- 
sive supporter of the Nazis. Neither was 
he an opportunist. 

However, there are serious contrad- 
ictions in some of his books which dis- 
please today's readers, leaving them 
wary of him. 

Books such as In Stahlgewitiern, Der 
Kampfals das innere Erlebnis, Die toiale 
Mobilmachung or Der Arbeiter — Herr- 
schaff und Gesalt made Jiinger a writer 
acceptable to the Nazis, for in these 
works Jiinger glorifies soldiery and war. 

However, they ignored the fact that 
Jiinger regarded himself as greatly supe- 
rior to Hitler’s supporters, whom he felt 
to be plebeian and vulgar. 

Jiinger, a pharmacist's son from Hei- 
delberg, felt cramped by the narrow mil- 
ieu of bourgeois family life. 

At the age of seven teeen he fled to 
France to join the foreign legion and 
could only be fetched back to Germany 
following intensive efforts by his father. 

He was neither a democrat nor paci- 
fist, monarchist nor a German National 
conservative. 

More than anything else, he was a 
conservative anarchist, a “Prussian", as 
he calls himself in Das abenleuerliche 
Hen. published in 1929. 

In this book he sees himself as an an- 
archist, who “wanders through the 
chaos of the world seeking guiding 



io . 
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^»^df EXHIBITI0NS 

The crumbling giants and 
talking stones of Egypt 


- - 

that Junger was consistently 
in a web of contradictions? 

In the mid-thirties Jiinger refuse 
become a member of ih c "Swi 
the Art of Poetry m the pjf 
Academy of Arts in Berlin". * 

During this period he was one oi^ 
intellectual supporters of the maul 
Wideband, issued by Germany^ 
servative opposition to Hitler. * 

In n publication entitled “Hitler 
German Disaster” the publisher oil 

magazine, Ernst Niekisch, adopt^IU/hen a start was made on raising the 
clearly anti-Nazi stance. 

Jiinger’s views were never so dr™ . . . 

expressed. The driving force of£5« sthelflrgest obe,Lsk cwr eons,n,c,Cli 
istence was to he alone, todeal*ig5W-'?® lwcnly "f our "Wtohmg artc- 


M41NZ 


fVcolossus from the ground, the stone 
. JiNd and the giant brake into pieces. 


Ernst JUnger . . . 
everyone. 


could not please 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 


“self-dissolution 
geois society 


processes of k* 


principles for a new order, armed solely 
with the categorical imperative of the 
heart”. 

Junger was a- voluntary recruit during 
the First World War, in which he was in- 
jured fourteen times and received the 
highest military decorations including 
the pour te mirite order. 

His almost metaphysical account of 
his wartime adventures In hi Siahlgewii- 
tern is early proof of a cool and abstract 
analytical approach to writing. 

Junger already showed himself as 
someone who was fascinated by the 
character of war rather than motivated 
by the vision of overcoming it. 

This characteristic can still be found 
in later works, for example in his book 
Die Zwitle written in 1 97 1 . 

Here, at the age of almost eighty 
Jiinger uses the two-tier metaphor of the 


A can still be seen in one of the granite 
priM Bt Aswan, a silent witness of the 
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Junger for being involved in 3 1—8 r r ,■ m 
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or Picasso. Mat they created has ended up in 
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S eldom have theory and practice 
been so harmoniously combined as 
in the person of Prussian educational 
reformer and world-famous linguist and 
philosopher Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

He died 150 years ago, on 8 April 
1835, so his trailblazing ideas and re- 
forms had a Lasting effect, certainly sur- 
viving until student unrest in the late 
1960s. 

The class of *68 in Germany was very 
much in favour of Humboldt’s ideal of 
free education in the sense of general- 
ism unhampered by the narrow confines 
of career considerations. But to no 
avail; universities still became mass 
training facilities. 

Humboldt’s basic tenet that man is 
only man by virtue of speech retains its 
critical sting In an era of TV and lan- 
guage computers.' 

The renewer of German university 
and the humanistic Gymnasium, or high 
school education, strongly favoured in- 
dividualism. The faculties of each and 
every individual were to be universally 
developed along the lines of classical 
antiquity. 

Humboldt wanted to prevent nature 
from being divided into intellect and 
sensuality. A friend .of Goethe’s and 
Schiller's, he was a cosmopolitan hu- 
manist who saw every language as hav- 
ing an Individual and distinctive world 
view. 

He was born on 22 June 1767, the el- 
dest son of. a Prussian court official in 
Berlin, the city where he was to die aged 
67. But inner unrest and frequent 
change typify his life. 

Humboldt was privately educated 
and considered particularly gifted at 
languages. He and his younger brother 


PHILOSOPHY 


Humboldt demonstrated what 
language really is 



Wilhelm von Humboldt... keeping In- 
tellect and esnBuality together. 

(Photo: Hisioria) 

Alexander, the scientist, were familiar 
figures in the “Berlin Enlightenment” 
and its literary salons . 

He published his first essay, on Plato 
and Socrates, at 20. He studied in 
Gottingen, the fashionable university, 
everything from phi losophy to law. . 

He took a law degree in 1790 and 
went into the civil service, but found the 


work too restricting and retired n year 
later, married and settled on his cstule 
to pursue his studies. 

Husband and wife allowed each other 
“total freedom.” Their letters, filling se- 
ven volumes of which only a selection 
has been published, make delightful 
reading. 

He first dealt with constitutional the- 
ory and sought to delineate the “limits 
of efficacy of the state.” Then he came 
under the influence of Schiller and 
moved to Jena, where the poet and 
playwright was a university teacher. 

He was a favourite partner in discus- 
sion with Schiller and soon came to be 
on good terms with Goethe too, as evi- 
denced by his 1799 book on Goethe’s 
Hermann und Dorothea. 

Humboldt had yet to arrive at a style 
of his own. So he withdrew from the 
overwhelming personality of Schiller 
and settled in Paris. 

Further “years of wandering” took 
him Spain, where regional dialects 
prompted him to devise a method of lin- 
guistic comparison that laid the empiri- 
cal groundwork for his later philosophy 
of language. 

. *? e eventually arrived in Rome, which 
he felt was a “world university” and in- 
tensified his linguistic studies. 

' The humiliation of Prussia by Na- 
poleon prompted him to return to Ber- 
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the genu inness of the objects. The stones 
have begun to talk so then “the theme, 
neglected by Egyptology”, according lo 
Belt inn Schmitz of Pdizaciis Museum, 
cun he tackled at Iasi. 

Ancient Egypt wax “a state out of 
stone”. All constructions that were 
meant lu last to eternity were built of 
stone, temples lo the gods, royal death 
chambers, royal and private burial sites. 

The homes of the living were nuide of 
ephemeral materials such ns wattle and 
wood. Tura limestone was as much fa- 
voured us grunite and basalt. Rose-co- 
loured granite was held in particular high 
esteem, especially for thc false doors to 
graves. Those who could only afford sim- 
ple limestone for their Inst resting place, 
tried to colour the stone so as to give a 
semblance of rose-coloured granite. 

The Hildcshcim exhibition has on 
display not only reliefs nnd scuplturcs 
but also the tests of the stone involved 
ami explanations of thc tools used. 

Del ails are given of the techniques 
used to hue thc stone and the transpor- 
tation problems that had tu be solved. 

The optical nitiiclion of ihe exhibition 
is the jewellery mid amulets made 


from semi-precious 
stone. Stone as a 
material for eternity 
also played an im- 
portant role as a 
means of conveying , 
the written word. 
Messages chiselled 
in stone from the 
Egyptians have 
been preserved, in 
temple inscriptions, 
in graves, on sta- 
tutes, on royal and 
private stelae and 
on obelisks. The 
Greeks, who from 
the seventh century 
before Christ visit- 
ed Egypt and saw 
the incomprehensi- 
ble inscriptions, 
gave these “holy 
signs chiselled in 
stone” their name — 
hieroglyphs. 

Ursula Bunte 
(AllgcmelneZeltung 
Mainz. A April 1985) 



Thirty centimetre high contalnera-for the Inner organs of 
mummified people. About 1200 BC. (Photo: Pel Izaeus Museum) 


1,000 years of China glitter 
against a black backdrop 


DIE (DWELT 
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A collection of arehuelogieul trea- 
sures from (lie province of Zhcjiung 
in south-east ( 'hina is being exhibited at 
I'liunt iisiuhind. u leisure park between 
Bonn und Cologne. 

The exhibits, all between 100 und 
7.000 years old, will he on show for se- 
ven months. 

The exhibition shows the significance 
und advanced development of Chinese 
culture over thousands of years. 

Thc halls have been painted black. In 
illuminated show cases there is jewell- 


ery, musical instruments, agricultural 
tools and blue-green ceramics. 

Those who follow the suggested route 
through the exhibition move in a spiral 
ever deeper into thc world of "the Mid- 
dle Kingdom”. 

A head-dress made of silk glitters in 
gold in the cool light of one of the show 
windows. It comes from the Ming Dy- 
nasty and is about 600 years old. 

A figure riding n horse, that was 
plnccd in a grnvo, is estimated lo be 
1 ,500 years old. 

A mirror, decorated with people, a 
cart and horses was a much-valued 
household utensil in China 2,000 years 
ago. 

A three-legged kettle in bronze is 700 
years older. The craftsman of the time 



Qottlisb USffelhardt, part-owner of PhantaBlaland, and helper Lida Han with 

UOITII0D 1-0 ill MHiainAr (Phoice Pbanusialond Brahl) 

1600-year-old ceramic container. 1 


incised fine lines into the metal handle. 
The visitor can pass from the dark halls 
into the sunlight of the present and see 
Chinese artisans at work. There are 
woodcutters, silk is painted, a girl calli 
graphist writes characters with her thick 
brush on flimsy paper. And a young girl 
does embroidery in silk. 

The Chinese from the People's Re- 
public arc guests at Phantasialand for 
seven months. 

Obviously the background to thc 
event is business. Gottlieb Loffelhordt 
and Richard Schmidt, owners of Phan- 
tasialand, “are selling” their knowledge 
of the leisure industry to thc Chinese. 

About six months ago they went to 
China to look at a site where the Chi- 
nese could set up a similar leisure park. 

As a kind of “payment" the Chinese 
brought their artisans, cuisine and valu- 
able exhibits on loan from the Zhejiany 
Museum in Hangzhou, the capital of thc 
province. 

When in seven months the new at- 
traction in Phantasialand comes to an 
end the Chinese will get in return 
amusement attractions and technical 
know-how. 

The guest visit is taking place in 
“Chinatown”, which Schmidt , and 
Loffelhardt set up four years ago as a 
monument to their fascination with 
China. 

In 1970 they went to Nationalist Chi- 
na, Taiwan, travelled through the coun- 
try with a camera , and obtained from 
hundreds of photos an idea of the build- 
ing style in the country. 

From these details they were able to 
reconstruct with exactitude Chinese pa- 
godas and temples. 

Chinese artisans made piece by piece 
the roof tiles in the old, traditional style, 
constructed roof-ridges decorated with 
dragons, shaped ornaments and shipped 
them all to Europe. 

In 1981 Chinatown in Phantasialand 
was ready — a synthesis of ihe most 
modern techniques and handicrafts em- 
bellished by saga and myth. 

Maria Grohme 
(Die Well. Bonn. 1 2 April 19flS) 
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T he massive sandstone walls of Karl- 
Werncr Schramm’s home in 
Munchsrcuth, population 300, stand 
out like a castle in the village. 

It is n castle dating back to 1848 and 
a home from which Schrnmm, who 
comes from Bielefeld, defies authority 
in this small village near Bayreuth in Ba- 
varia. 

Bavarians view him with suspicion, 
first as a Prussian, as north Germans are 
disparagingly referred to by true-blue 
Bavarians, and also as a student of such 
a dubious subject as gco-ecology.. 

Studying the subject is bad enough. 
What makes mailers even worse is the 
fact (hat Schramm, 28, also practises his 
theory and recycles his domestic waste 
instead of leaving it to the tender mer- 
cies of the garbage men. 

He has been at loggerheads with the 
local authority and decried as an eco- 
terrorist for the past six months for re- 
fusing to take a dustbin or have anything 
to do with the official refuse disposal 
service. 

The local authority has threatened 
hint with litigation and punitive fines to 
force him to accept a dustbin he claims 
he can well manage without. 

He opens the door and turns out to be 
slender and of medium height, wearing 
jeans and a maroon pullover. He is fair- 
haired, bearded and has a lean, sad face 
with a slight grin. 

He clearly seems to be more of a Till 
Eulenspiegel than a Michael Kohlhaas 
or a Don Quixote; he is a practical joker 
rather than an untiring campaigner on 
matters of principle. 

"Come on in,” he says. He bought the 
old farmhouse for DM70,000. He and 
his wife Ute have renovated it in keep- 
ing with the original style. The previous 
owner had it listed as a historic monu- 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


‘Ecological terrorist’ battles 
council over rubbish 


DIEttZEIT 


ment, he explains, to prevent it from be- 
ing demolished or left to run to rack and 
ruin. 

Where are his eco-dustbins, or raw 
material containers, as he prefers to call 
them? 

‘The compost bin is in the kitchen," 
lie says. “We use it for all food left-overs 
and other organic waste that is then 
dumped on the compost heap at the bot- 
tom of the garden." 

There are small intermediate storage 
facilities for glass, metal, plastic and 
miscellaneous waste in the hall. Their 
contents are sorted in the outhouse. 

In the outhouse and the barn there 
are larger boxes for tin cans (mainly cat 
food cans), textiles, paper, plastic and 
special waste (the official euphemism 
for toxic waste such as spent batteries). 

How does he get on with plastic? One 
of the boxes is full of shampoo bottles, 
yoghurt beakers and plastic bngs that 
once contained crackers. 

“Well," he admits, “plastic recycling 
isn’t properly organised yet. The nearest 
container for plastic waste is near Mu- 
nich (two or three hours by car). When I 
have to go into town I take all the plastic 
with me on the trailer." 



What Is happening in 
Germany? How does 
Germany view the world? 

You will find the answers to these questions 
in DIE WELT, Germany’s independent 
national quality and economic daily 
newspaper. 
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It is hardly worth industry's while re- 
cycling household plastic waste because 
various grades of plastic cannot be 
mixed. 

There arc firms that recycle plastic 
waste, but they usually only handle in- 
dustrial waste in substantial quantities 
and specific qualities. 

They melt, press or convert into gra- 
nules recycled plastic that manufactur- 
ers are happy to buy at prices of be- 
tween 40 pfennigs and DM2.50 per kil- 
ogram. But household plastic has to be 
sorted, which makes recycling more ex- 
pensive. 

“Industry ought to be obliged,” 
Schramm says, “either to use a standard 
grade of plastic for certain products, 
such as shampoo bottles, or to identify 
materials by means a code-number to 
enable consumers to distinguish separ- 
ate grades." 

As so often, charities are pioneers in 
the recycling of waste. A Christian 
group not far from Schramm’s village 
collects garbage of all kinds, including 
plastic. 

Waste is sorted to the best of the 
group's ability and sold to various buy- 
ers, most satisfactorily in many cases, 
for 60 pfennigs a kilogram. 

Large-scale trials in various localities 
have shown that the public arc prepared 
to do much of the sorting. Up to 90 per 
cent of plastic waste has been dumped 
at special collecting facilities sufficient- 
ly publicised.' 

“One of these days,” Schramm says, 
“there will be men who have made milli- 
ons out of plastic waste just as there arc 
already millionaire dealers in waste of 
other kinds.” 

Waste dealers in his part of Germany 
still earn more from the burm-om hulk's 
of US tanks and spent artillery shells 
than from Schramm’s old (in cans, hut 
small livestock also supply manure, as 
the German proverb has it. 

In return Schramm strolls round 
junkyards on the lookout for waste he 
can put to good use; n rusty old bicycle 
frame or a length of piping, for instance. 

Measure for measure, or til for lat 
among junk dealers and pioneers in the 
recycling trade? Schramm says about a 
quarter of his furniture has been re- 
trieved from junk yards and scrap 
heaps. 

A teacher's son from Westphalia, he 
first had the idea of recycling waste 
when he worked in an old people’s 
home as a conscientious objector after 
leaving school. He asked residents not 
to throw glass bottles and jars into the 
dustbin. Glass could certainly be sold 
direct to a waste dealer. 

The old. folk willingly left their old 
bottles and jars outside the door for col- 
lection. Some may have been a little 
self-conscious about their consumption 
of beer (or whatever) and have left the 
telltale bottles outside someone elsc’s 
door, bur at least they didn’t throw them 
straight into the dustbin. 

Within a year the old people's home 
was able tq discontinue three garbage 
containers, saving a tidy amount of mo- 
ney in refuse collection bills. 

In 1978 Schramm, 21, and his girl- 
friend and wife-to-be moved to Bayr- 
euth to study geo-ecology. Bayreuth is 
the only college in Germany where the 
subject is taught. He is taking his final 
exams right now and will then be doing 
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years ago Buchemvukl coiu.cn- 
lin camp, near Weimar, was 

Ivors headed for tlu* gale amt 
.hut many have been for years 
io talk about what they went 

j« 1945. Jewish psyehlai lists have 
ideaiing with the psychiatric repci - 
s of Nazi terror. 

only now me they speaking 
about "what the Nazi holocaust 
tfiaoahi us" — thnl the nflet -el Icds of 
wglast for generations. 

child psychiatrist Huns Keil- 
iati his first ex-concentration camp 
fa 1945 on behalf of the Jewish 
’association in Amsterdam, 
sell remembers being ai a loss 
ilo say. "Every word 1 said seemed 
Ifetsatne moment in be empty, alien, 
jand without meaning." 
i first encounter was with a 12- 
i-old orthodox Jewish hoy. Ezra, 
been released from Belsen. 
tie his parents nnd five brothers and 
I don’t have any waste, says mb*™ 1 ^ die ^ asan orphai n . 
psntent Karl-Werner Schramm. ^ about his family and what life 
tPho^Hm.^ Jbeen llke at Belsen, the hoy had 
. , , < ± bowed his hend. . 

research al the department. Hectai m2 fens a profoundly shuttered 
his household waste in the fontntf* a * w already realised, unlike 
parate raw materials and Is coniW ^rist.lhal it was impossible to 
city-dwellers could do so Ms #*. ta*n. describe what Ik- hod been 
' lrollh e ' a$.He preferred lo say nothin):. 

, T|1C ™ ar . c P lcn ‘y ^^^ IfffieliassincL'rciitncil.C'oiicenirn- 
wherc that will collect even wasted j iMp „, rvivurs chi | dml tllc 

hc * ays ' ; iter for the most part to this iltiv 

Everyone could help to recychi disable lo talk tthout wltnt went on 
least half their household waste, op lisrs and more ago 
cially if the authorities were to Hi; btaro „ s0 human un- 

ftH 5 d : . . that words failed. People 

Schramms local authority isnl III now, by any standard, adults 

strongly opposed to his bids toreeji 3hve difficulty in explaining (o their 
waste. Last year it issued a bye-lawre annual happened, 
quiring all residents to use the conan; 

uni refuse disposal system and supply! “ ” 

exclusively with their waste. 

“It’s not just the money they wamcj 
charge for the service." Sc lira nun ft 
plains. "They need wlmi they call 
for their incinerator. It generates po« 
and they are under contract lo$uj$ 
electric power to u nearby alurainin 
foundry.” 

Plastic burns well, anil the local a-j 
thorny could n't care less, he 
whether they are burning raw maieiiflj 
that could be recycled and polluting 
environment in the process. 

Schramm was certainly sent * W* 
calling on him to apply for a dustbin® 
supply his waste lo the authority ™ 
correspondence, in which the local » 
thority refers to the Waste Dispt* 

Act, makes intriguing reading. 

It reads like a spoof correspond^ 

between a practical joker and tfl 
muster of red tape. What mate-* 1 ] 
special is that it is absolutely bona It « 

Schramm applied for exempl^MI 
guing that he had no waste for |h g *jj 
authority, only valuable raw ntfMyJ 
he preferred to sell on the open m®* 6 ! 

“All I could supply you with is thin • 

Besides, he wrote, the bye-law 
fied that residents were exempt*" 
their land produced no waste, a r0 
exceptional circumstances. g 
The local authority replied 
provision only applied to 
whose land was either not bum 
whose properly was not lived in- 
was always waste where people h 
Schramm replied that in h |S 
there wasn’t, as the authority was I 
erty to see for itself by calling roU ■ 

,al “As both'a citizen of the 
public of Germany and a ^ aclor |8S ir 
waste disposal arithmetic I am n .« 
average; 1 am an in^ 

Continued on page 10 


THE THIRD REICH 


40 years on, mental anguish 
of the holocaust remains 
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They tire unable to explain, Kcilson 
Miys. because the truth, the industrial 
muss destruction and processing of lui- 
mnu bodies, is so unbearable and an 
abyss of hell on earth for which words 
<1 re inadequate. 

The survivors' children arc now ask- 
ing questions. They have often tried lo 
do so, hut in vain. 

As often as not the result is similar to 
the tale told by Professor de Wind, a 
Dutch psychoanalyst, about the son of a 
concentration camp survivor who was 
supposed never lo nsk about the framed 
photographs of his grandparents on the 
piano. 

When lie disobeyed the ban and one 
evening al dinner tried to ask his father 
about them his mother, who was not a 
Jewess, kicked his shin under the table 
to warn him not to bring up die subject. 

Questions arc growing more urgent 
as children suffer from their parents' sil- 
ence and from behaviour ami oversensi- 
tive lead ions they are at a loss to ex- 
plain. 

A daughter may find it odd dint her 
father never answers the telephone him- 
self. He has all calls recorded by an 
answering device. 


tistical 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged in scc-.il -a-glante lahlcs in ihesc new reference 
*orks. They include demits of jir and water temperature, precipiiaiion. 
umidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of ihumleroinrnis. 

figures compiled over the years urc invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries nnd for scientific research. 

a nd figures for every couniry in the world form a preface lo the 
tobies. The emphasis is on the country’s natural statistics, nn climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

guides arc handy in m/c and Dcsihls hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four soiunu-s arc available' 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22 HD: 

Asia/ Australia, 24IJ pp . DM 24. XU; 

Africa, I Hi pp.. DM IM.Wl; 

Europe/ USSR. 24n pp.. DM 24.WI 


fe-j ft 

Look it up in Brockhaus 

F * A. Brockhaus. Poslfach 1709; D-620U Wiesbaden 1 


She may suspect what fears of death 
ainl persecution lie behind this kind of 
everyday "vanishing trick,” hut her fa- 
ther, who spent months hidden under a 
pile of potatoes and survived concentra- 
tion camp, has never told his children 
what life was like. 

"1 guess that was his way of handling 
the return from Auschwitz and another 
world lo planet Earth,” says a Frankfurt 
psychotherapist. 

Alongside the widespread silence 
born of shock there is now a fresh trend. 
After deendes of refusing to talk about 
the dreadful past some concentration 
camp survivors now feel an overwhelm- 
ing urge to communicate. 

"At a historic distance of 40 years,” 
says Cologne psychiatrist Professor 
Marneros, “they now seem to have 
found the words they lacked for so 
long." 

Professor Uwe Henrik Peters, head 
of the neurological clinic at Cologne 
University Hospital, agrees, 

Professor Peters invited 20 fellow- 
doctors. mainly Jewish psychiatrists and 
psychotherapists from Germany and 
Holland, to Cologne to help launch an 
international group of specialists in 
"psychiatry of persecution.” 

Doctors, some of whom were them- 
selves survivors of Nazi terror and for 
years have worked as expert advisers in 
compensation proceedings, discussed 
identification problems in the second 
and third generation among persecutors 
nnd the persecuted. 

They were agreed that the traumas of 
nations remained alive and continued lo 
be effective for generations and even 
centuries. 

Whm is new about post-Auschwitz 
psychiatry, as Professor Peters puts it. is 
that even ndulis can be so shaken by 
certain events, even individual experi- 
ences, that they nrc no longer able to rc- 
guin their former personalities. 

All their behaviour for the rest of 
their lives will be influenced by the 
persecution they have undergone. 

In the past the Freudian version of 
imprint, the view that experiences in 
early childhood were decisive, pre- 
vailed. 

According to Freud what we experi- 
ence after the age of four is no longer so 
important for personal development be- 
cause the foundations have by then been 
laid. 

This view must now be abandoned. 
"If there is a lesson to be learnt, psychi- 
atrically speaking, from these holocaust 
experiences," Keilson says, "then it must 
surely be that even adults can be given a 
totally different imprint by undergoing 
violence andterror." 

Outsiders are unlikely to notice the 
destructive effect of past persecution on 
the mind of the survivor; knowing noth- 
ing about his past they are likely to con- 
sider him eccentric or overwrought. 

Loss of home, and family, of native 
language, years of threat to life and limb 
and unbelievable experiences have re- 
sulted in many people persecuted dur- 
ing the Third Reich still suffering from 
extremes of anxiety and insecurity. 

They react oversensitively to any 
kind of setback or seemingly humiliat- 
ing treatment at the hands of authoritar- 
ian structures, as Professor Peters puts 

it. . 

An unfriendly word from some civil 


servant nr other, being culled to order 
by a police officer or u swastika dun bed 
on a cellar wall can cause days of agita- 
tion up tii uud including panic. 

“What is so disastrous," Professor Pe- 
ters says, “is that these people run a risk 
of being branded yet again. Someone is 
sure to conclude that only psychopaths 
survived.” 

Survivors and their families often fail 
to sec why they arc so frequently at 
odds with their surroundings nnd why 
they are passive and depressed, aliens in 
their own world, as it were. 

Many survivors strenuously avoid re- 
calling anything they underwent yet are 
constantly in inner mourning over their 
loss, combined with a feeling of guilt for 
having survived. 

These feelings may well remain con- 
cealed until a single experience breaks 
the spell. One such person as a four- 
year-old saw heaps of corpses, but his 
crucial experience was seeing his father 
nailed hy his hands and feet to a plank. 

Forty years later he went beserk for 
no apparent reason at a carpenter's. 

it is hardly surprising that most sur- 
vivors’ children, often children of sur- 
vivors whose entire families were wiped 
out in concentration camps who then 
immediately remarried after liberation, 
were unable to grow up free of anxiety. 

Frankfurt psychotherapist Dr Hamm- 
er says of this second generation that it 
bears the names of the dead and has no 
grandparents and that the more keenly 
its parents felt their grief the less they 
will have talked with it about the dead. 

They mny have felt unable to pass on 
anything about them, but their children 
soon came to register the messages that 
failed to come across and to take stock 
of them. 

It is far from unusual for traumatic 
experiences to have been transmitted in 
this unspoken way. A boy mny tell his 
father about nightmares he suffers from 
only to learn that lie has dreamt exactly 
what his fnther went through at concen- 
tration camp but never told him about. 

Psychotherapists wonder how the 
child can have come by the information. 
Could the parent possibly have whis- 
pered it lo each other7 
. Kaminer is in his late 30s. His parents 
were persecuted Jews. He says the men- 
tal state of the second generation, child- 
ren mostly born in German camps in 
1946 and 1947, is heavily overburd- 
ened. 

Many would often have preferred to 
be dead or felt (hat- pari of themselves 
was not alive. They built a memorial to 
the dead within themselves, as it were. 

At the same time this often gave ex- 
pression to a desire to come closer, in 
an unconscious manner, to part of the 
family. 

In many cases they identified with 
their parents in showing signs of sudden 
dullness and absentness such as are 
common among survivors. 

Careful registration of and research 
into the lasting consequences of viol- 
ence are not. specialists associated with 
the project say, intended to lead to a 
general psychopathology of survivors 
and their children. 

The aim of the exercise is to bring to- 
gether everyone in psychiatry who is 
working on the persecuted all over the 
world. What they want to accomplish, 
Professor Peters says, is "to make us 
historically aware of the fact that viol- 
ence always makes a psychological 
mark that can influence families’ lives 
for centuries." 

The Third Reich years cannot, espe- 
cially in Germany, be dismissed as a 
closed chapter in the book of history for 
which parents alone are to blame. 

Continued on page 14 
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HORIZONS 


Church helps cravers beat 
the burning yearning 


Mner 0 faOt- 3 fii}ri 0 (r 


A Lutheran church group in Ham- 
burg runs courses for people want- 
ing to cure themselves of addictions. 

Alcohol and tobacco, of course, head 
the list of vices, but there are many 
others: sweets and television, for exam- 
ple. One man even wanted to give up 
criticising other people. 

The aid group runs short-term pro- 
grammes to get people started on the 
straight and narrow and long-term pro- 
grammes to prevent backsliding. 

A seven-week programme began on 
Ash Wednesday under the sponsorship 
of the church's North Elbe public rel- 
ations department and Blickpunkt Kir- 
chc (Church Viewpoint), a Hamburg 
newspaper. 

One who joined up on Ash Wednes- 
day is Herr K., the manager of a firm 
which has had to dismiss part of its 
workforce. The experience drove him to 
drown his sorrows in drink. 

A 13-year-old schoolgirl is trying to 
stop her craving for sweet things. She 
says she has only just realised how much 
she consumes “and it is a lot.” 

She has joined the programme for 

Continued from page 13 

Besides, an end to the problem of last- 
ing traumas in the wake of terror, mur- 
der and war is nowhere near in sight, or 
so psychiatrists say. 

"Similar occurrences recur all over 
the world, even though they may not be 
as dramatic as they were under the Na- 
zis. Concentration camp experience has 
taught us to understand what mental 
repercussions they have;" 

In 1 view of its historic burden, Profes- 
sor Peters says, the Federal Republic of 
Germany ought to play a leading role in 
psychiatric research into persecution. 

Yet so far not a pfennig in public funds 
has been provided for the project, which is 
shortly to continue with a Symposium. 

‘The situation is.” he' says, "that the 
few people who are looking into a cure 
for this gravest of wartime wounds In- 
flicted by the German people are having 
to foot the bill themselves." 

'■ Anne lie Siaiikau 

(Rainer Sladtr Anzelgfir, Cologne, 4 April 1 985) 


support — she wasn't gelling any from 
her fellow pupils in her efforts to 
chnnge. They "ask if something is wrong 
with me." 

A woman says her addiction was 
watching Dynasty on the television ev- 
ery Wednesday night. 

Letters from the addicted arrive al- 
most daily at the campaign offices. 
There has even been one from Austral- 
ia. 

The project began several years ago 
with a few hundred people. By last year 
more than 10,000 were estimated to 
have taken part. 

Pastor Martin Bethge says people can 
give up what they want to for as short or 
as long a time as they want to. 

The seven-week programme was a 
starting point for people to give up som- 
ething that they had long wanted to give 
up. 

So Passiontide, the two weeks before 
Easier, was used to fire the enthu- 
siasm. It also created a link to former 
times when fasting over this period was 
not an exceptional event. 

There are no limits to aims people set 
themselves and not everybody is Christian. 

One person has personal problems, 
another wants a rest from the surfeit of 
the modern state. 

What many Christians think is ref- 
lected in one sentence: "You cannot feel 
the passion of Jesus if you are sitting up 
to the neck in cream.” 

Letters of encouragement plus a calen- 
dar arc used to keep the cravers on the 
right track. The letters spell out the prob- 
lems involved in giving up a vice, how 
backsliding to old habits happens and lists 
possible causes of n breakdown of the will.. 

Expectations are high among the 
cravers. A man who gave up alcohol ad- 
mitted freely that alone he didn't have 
the resolve and the discipline to give up. 
“I need support.” 

For those whose, addiction is en- 
trenched. much more Ls needed than a sim- 
ple short dose of abstinence. The initial let- 
ter of encouragement in these cases admits 
that, the project cannot fulfil all expect- 
ations. It could only touch on the problem. 

One man wrote: “My wife and 1 are 
both 73. We have been smoking since 
our youth. We’ve tried over the years to 
give up, but without success. 

M My wife has had a coronary and I 
have had a heart attack. We know the 
dangers of continuing to smoke but still 
cannot stop. If you think that you might 
be able to help us, we would be ex- 


tremely grateful." Naturally, the cam- 
paign wants to help. It hopes that by 
taking such an interest in problems nf 
this sort it might help awake a new rela- 
tionship between people and the 
church. Kars ten Hog 

( Koine r Sladt-Anzcigcr. CoIngiiL-, 
2fi March 1985) 

Boys’ dream is 
man’s nightmare 

C hildhood dreams of being nn engine 
driver do not match up to the facts, 
an investigation has revealed. 

The life of the engine driver is not on- 
ly not glamorous, it is also a threat to 
both mind and body, the survey shows. 

A team from the institute for sociology 
at Oldenburg University under Professor 
Bernhard Badura questioned 274 engine 
drivers from northern Lower Saxony. He 
said this is a representative sample. 

Half the drivers were being treated by 
doctors, presumably for damage to 
health caused by working conditions. 

The main culprit seemed to be shift 
work. Many drivers worked at nights 
and at weekends and spent nights away 
from home. 

Noise, vibrations and cabin tempera- 
tures were among the causes. Working 
alone plus the weight of responsibility 
for transporting both people and goods 
contributed to physical and mental 
strain. The scoreboard: 

• 6ft per cent said they could not sleep 
properly. 

■ 52.5 per cent said they were always 
nervous. 

• 43.3 per cent had stomach troubles. 

• 43 percent had rheumatics. 

• 36 per cent had heart and circulation 
prohlems. 

• 34.9 per cent often had headaches. 

• 33.8 per cent often had (rouble con- 
centrating. 

Drivers who worked special services in- 
volving particularly irregular hours were in 
an even more sorry state. Or these: 

• 74 per cent had problems sleeping, 

• 69.8 per cent were nervous, 

• 46 per cent had stomach troubles. 
More than half the drivers (53.6 per 
cent) had slipped discs. The investiga- 
tors reported that in mnny old locomo- 
tives, drivers scats had no springs and as 
a result the vibrations were taken di- 
rectly by the spine. 

The Bundesbahn was installing new 
scats, but the process was slow. 

; The study also revealed that the amount 
of smoking among drivers varied accord- 
ing to how demanding the job was. 

Forty four pef cent of those with ex- 
tremely irregular hours smoked but only 
32 per cent of the others.- 

(Frankfurter A I Igemcinc Zci lung 

fUr Deutschland, 23 March 1985) 


Man bites d 
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^:SSSS , -? ormer SPD MP moves in as new head 

Amnesty International 

turn). When he resisted arrest L 

handler was called up. ’ ril .. . . , TT~ “ — : 

The 38-ycar-old sailor in, j feroer employoc of the Bonn ministry responsible for allocating development aid 
attacked the don which n.h uklngovcr in charge of the West Her tn an section of Amt icsly International. Bri- 
is minion' £ PSI nErler «nie to believe that development aid does mure harm than good. She 


muzzled. He wrap^ |hj|n3ue | 1 uid causes destruction of .struct oral growth and only increases the 


sportingly, was 

his arras around it and bit it on tiiTfc- , « ■■ - 

of the neck ^twiiliou of the masses by n small upper strata of society, "Development aid 

The righting man and dna same roIe 1 * ‘ ,,!i Chrls,ilm did in colonial limes. It calms down 

anced and tumbled down a nltf ^ l|jn0U8 pcop ! C and i so i oil ^. conscience. Political prisoners, on the other 
steps really do need our help." Frau Erler, 41, is also a former Social Democrat 

It wns only then that the J taB9n11, ,n tWs ur,lck ' r ° r I)ie Zci1 ' Ha,,s Jakub Wusbiirg looks at the new A1 

men were able to make the arr«i P °r al,ecrc,ary and a,SO 1,1 ll,C ulnis l,,,d mo,hods uf lhi * organisation which 
The biter faces charges of resLr plonihUman ^ 
authority of the stale, causing bodijtt 
ry and — because a dog counts asp, 
ty — with damaging property. 


|)atik Larrach was released in autumn 
from prison in Kcnitrn, Moroc- 
(Kieicr Nachrichien, 6 Apdi^Mcre he had served his time. 

naan act of clemency by King Has- 


Taken for ride 


lllinacli was grateful not to Hassnn 

, , faiHMegard Klein and her colleagues 

16-year-old Frankfurt boy »i^ lluenl(ltiona | in Bonn. 

LinKh, who worked on the railways 
fclnsa trade unionist, was arrested by 


iial friends had distributed leaflets 
iog against the annexation of the 
Sahara. 


Cancer girl finds mother 

A 26-year-old women dying from leukaemia has finally con- 
tacted her mother who gave her out for adoption shortly af- 
ter the birth (see photo). 

The mother is the only known close relative and was needed 
to donate bone marrow for an operation needed to save the 
daughter’s life. • 

Doctors say that the daughter’s survival chances with an op-' 
eraUon are between 50 and 60 per cent. Without, she would 
die within mouths. > 

The daughter lives in Hamburg. Her mother disappeared 
shortly after the birth and was only found after a campaign in 
the Press and television which realised 300 replies. 

Eventually, Gisela M filler, 54, was discovered to be living in 
Dflsseldorf. She has promised to help and is: now being put 
through medical tests. % pa 

• ! (Kieler Nachrichien, 12 April 1985) 

(Photo: AP) 



xXellcd round the world using 8 crS 
cartl, according to the police. 

lhC , card ha T l b f“,W*» police in i 976. He uiul his 
lamed on false pretences. The hjNfca Wm( f, h „, 

told the credit institute that hew 
doctor (the use of the title "doctor’; 
widespread in Germany), that hi wisL. . 
years nf age and thru he earned Ml "?"• w,,s “, ,r, “ r ‘ ; ‘ l 

marks u year and owned five houses. ■“Ration unti sentenced to 1 7 
He was believed. Police are only* IT* 0 ™'™ 1 J" » lrial *'* 
ginning their investigation, hut iti “j™? ac,l '; iUcs ■ 1 *- asc c;imL ' •“ 
now that the original figure of 40,(4 . 0 An J ncs, >’ International 

marks spent using the card is waybill j!?®| cr ? ln ^ndon which passed on 
the actual figure. ; donna, ,on to Bonn. 

Bill have come in so fnrfrom Loilx received encouraging letters 
Paris, Rio dc Jnneiro and Hamburg. ® en Germany which lie was ewn- 
Thc hoy hud shown ,i highly dm ^ to nnswer. 
loped taste. Me had u.se(l the best shop ® Morocco’s national day the King 
In Rio, for example, he had bough > ^dozens of telegrams uiul letters, 
diamond ring, a gold chuinand anexjxs well hut including the request 
sive watch which he .sold for cosh. 1 wn-violcnt political prisoner 

( I .iilHvktT Nuch rich led. 28 Marti ™ released. 

fc director of the prison constantly 

Rock shock for him. Mcr pnMm 

T to resulted in his being transferred 

wo highly respectable bus nesstf as dark, dank dungeon which he 
with two highly respectable with many others to i\ cell up to 
to swap. ^speajistaiulards. 

The man from Luxembourg M km allowed to read books ami pre- 
old Russian icons and the man Rlarhis university examinations 
Diisseldorf had 297 sapphires^ Wgavc him some money after his re- 
a total of 920 carat,. The tot. * 0 „ his 

an non w “ s bclwecn case "f in»>c- 

* ^Authenticating certificates *e« C- °“ r “«ainly influenced 

‘WSS.’SSfSja SSTM-artr -s 

tricked each other. Valuers “ A1 

the icons were worth at must V “ »'™ng will, 

marks and Ihe sapphires 18.400^ ^y ^^ouraged. 

¥ ZZ. 1 ' 4l * heewnes ihc new 
(Krtlncr S. fl d.-Anzciger,3Apriii« y, of West German A1 on 

Bedded bliss fc^- PD ^ mbcrofPar,i> - 


nl cases, without the requirement of im- 
proving the structure of the world. 

Amnesty international owes much of 
its prestige to its refusal to get involved in 
controversy and by keeping its objectives 
modest. 

The international secretariat in Lon- 
don concentrates on three tasks involving 
its members in 50 countries: 

• It seeks the release of non-violent poli- 
tical prisoners all over the world, that is 
people who, "because of their convic- 
tions, colour, origin, language, religion or 
sex nre imprisoned, and who have re- 
nounced the use of force.” 

• It den minis a fair and swift trial for nil 


political prisoners, 
volvcd in violence. 


including those in- 


*C mS , nd cons uHani to the Econ- 
■ k!kf erat,0n Mostly in Bonn, 
bout a million couples w® * ^ncd from !hc Economic 

Z^al Republic arc not narn^ W«Mi riary bccausc she de . 

survey. Between 1972 and ^ toeiopment aid docs more 
number of people living togetn e /"“good. 

out being married increased ncaitr«5««i |ta as a devc|o()menI M 


times. 

These arc 


,St Also revealed: only eight P**# j cnor f 

those questioned are against hanrf n „ . ...... P 1 ™; 11 


• It is unconditionally against the death 
sentence for all prisoners, ngainst torture 
and all forms of inhuman treatment. 

Amnesty International had its begin- 
nings 24 years ago when n London lawyer 
called Peter Hcnenson read in u newspa- 
jier about the arbitrary imprisonment of 
opponents of the Salazar regime in Pnrtu- 
gal. 

Ik* placed nil advertisement which 
read: 'The newspnper reader feds a sick- 
ening helplessness, If, however, people’s 
sense of repugnance could be united into 
a single course of action, something more 
effective could hotline." 

Fourteen years later, in 1975, AI was 
awarded the United Nations' Human 
Rights uwnrd and two years later the 
Nobel Peace Prize for its contribution to 
"ensuring the basics far freedom and jus- 
tice, and with these peace in the world." 

'Hie Norwegian Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee could not have found a politi- 
cian whose selection for the Prize was so 
unanimously welcomed worldwide. 

The people in AI need a professional 
secretariat Ijcchusc no local group itself 
searches for those it seeks to protect. 

The central office examines the human 
rights situation in countries all over the 
world, publishes reports, tracks down in- 


projections ba S edo»« 

census ZESSS***- t ^ ^ 


enormous 
aid 


Continued from page 12 

He was informed that he would be taken 
to court and fined DM 100 if he failed to 
order a standard dustbin within four 
weeks. 

He lodged an appeal, threatening to sue 
the local authority for coercion. It was, he 
argued, using force to oblige him to hand 
over his property (raw materials) and be 
an accessary to a criminal offence (envi- 
ronmental pollution by virtue of irtappro- 




on°prindple 0 33 d per e cent have Safe 1 k Wh ° lc regions wf P™ 316 Mor *S e and incineration of rawma 

P P » P — -"" ,9reU f , 4efca«»-i a . e ! , J >ut she now thinks [eruds). “On my property" he says, the 


plans to marry; and 38 per c J n jA 
decided about gettijig n> arried 


(Sluilganor Nachricln efl ' 




6 April ^ HatZ her «wk with AI 
,6 * aaltein Pt to do good in Individu- 


only waste would be die dustbin." 

’ . .. Wolfram Runkel 

(Die Zell, Hamburg, 1 2 April 1 985) 


djviduat cases of political torture, and ar- 
ranges for the “adoption” of a political 
prisoner by a specific group. 

This is how the Bonn group became in- 
volved in the Larrach case, and this sys- 
tem should prevent AI sub-groups getting 
involved politically. 

Those who want to help political pris- 
oners in western countries should also do 
something about political prisoners in the 
East Bloc, and no one should try to do 
things under the AI flag that do not fall in- 
to the organisation’s three categories. 

There is, of course, dispute, .among AI 
members about where political “violence” 
begins and who are ,< non-violent r prison- 
ers. In,order to get clarification on this 
point there is a borderline committee in 
London. 

The West German section has an office 
in Bonn with 22 workers. It appeals for 
donations (DM8 million a year), publish 
German-language literature and seek to 
influence politicians, diplomats and the 
media. 

The outgoing general secretary, Hel- 
mut Frcnz, acquired a reputation for as a 
courageous Evangelical bishop in Chile 
under Pinochet's despotic rule. 

His successor will have to put up with 
the scepticism of some who complain be- 
cause she was never a member of the or- 
ganisation. 

But she was asked to take over be- 
cause, as a former Social Democrat MP, 
she will be able to find new ways through 
the Bonn political labyrinth. 

The 1 1 ,000 West German AI members 
will not be able to complain about any 
lack of commitment. Frau Erler’s engage- 
ment book is shows just how committed 
she is. 

She told me: "I cannot see you on 
Thursday afternoon since 1 have to dem- 
onstrate in Bonn” The demonstration is 
about the high treason trials in South 
Africa of 16 lending opponents of apar- 
theid. 

The self-imposed limitations of the or- 
ganisation do not mean that individual 
AOl members dose their eyes to injus- 
tice, against which the organisation does 
not fight, Brigitte Erler explained. She 
taid emphatically that she could not, and 
had no wish, to alter the organisation’s 
aims. 

She said: "We have an awful lot of 
members who want to go flat out, would 
like to say like other. ordinary people, 
‘They are swine in Chile’, but if we, as an 
organisation, do that, we shall be com- 
pletely ineffective.” 

In the 1970s West German AX was 
made up of young people, mainly stu- 
dents seeking a field of action outside the 
traditional, and 1 in their eyes discredited, 
organisations. And there were those con- 
cerned with the Third World who re- 
garded the objectives laid down by the 
London central office as too narrow. 

A member in Bonn said: "We have lost 
many .of thCse-geople to the Greens or to ■ 
groups In the peace ntpvement. Our new 
members are people who simply want to 
work for a gopd cause.” 

Frau Erler’s background makes her 
suited to reconcile the differing. jmotlv- 
atipns within the organisations. 

She studied political science jn West 
Berlin and was involved in the more in- 
tense phases of the student movement. , 

. When she .graduated she entered the 
Development Aid Ministry as a speech- 



Brigitte Erler . . . believes develop- 
ment aid Is harmful. 

(Photo: J.H. Darthinger) 

writer for Erhard Eppler and Egon Bahr, 
then as Africa consultant. 

In 1976 she was elected 4o the Bun- 
destag on the SPD list headed by Eppler 
in Baden- Wiirttemberg. 

Four -years later — she was not re- 
elected to the Bundestag — she returned 
to the Development Aid Ministry, re- 
sponsible for Pakistan, finally for Bangla- 
desh under CSU Minister Jiirgen 
Waroke.A disappointed Brigitte Erler re- 
gards much development aid as being 
“fatal aid”, a view that will undoubtedly 
become standard with the political left. 

She maintains that much of it destroys 
the growing structures of poor countries 
and furthers the exploitation of the 
masses in developing countries by a smalt 
upper strata of society. That is not new 
but seldom illustrated so effectively. 

Old friends in the left wing of the So- 
cial Democrats have requested her to 
tone down these themes for the benefit of 
the few worthwhile projects. She retorts 
that she docs not know if there are any 
such projects. 

Off the record officials in Warnke’s 
Ministry have admitted that she is right 
— development aid only docs harm. 

Frau Erler said: “Development aid 
plays the same role in neo-colonial Indus- 
trialisation ns did Christian missions in 
colonisation. It calms down the indige- 
nous people and soothes our consci- 
ence.” 

Asked if development aid was &o ca- 
tastropic all over the world as it had been 
in Bangladesh she said: "Of course I get 
into a scrape when I tjy to go over the 
whole world with a broom. Bangladesh 
made me realise that a person who wants 
to do good can do the opposite.” 

Js AI a new approach to doing good? 
She thinks so: "My whole life has been 
based on a complex about helping. Socie- 
ty here Is so complex that it didn't work 
here. My previous work failed only, be- 
cause! wanted to help people who could 
help themselves much belter.” . . 

For this reason she decided 1 to join AI. 
She said: "If someone is tortured some- 
where I can do something so that he oi 1 
she is not tortured and I know that this 
person cannot help himself. It is quite a 
different, piatter when Western experts 
provide s fanner with' ti water pump;”; 

The latest AI annual report listed 
2,390. abducted opponents of regimes in 
fiftee^couniries, 5, 000. "adopted" pptffi- 
cal pmortfirs, 1 21,000 prisoners In Turkey 
alone field ' without due process- of ; law, 
5,000 bangings in China without a; trial, 

' and barbaric torturing. .' jv ' 

For someone with; “art aid complex" 
there Is plenty to do. 1 
: . * '/;!■■*! . Mans, Jpkpb Ginsberg 

1 '(Die Zeil, Hamburg, 5 April 1985) 




